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ATHEISTS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Wuatever else the coming year may have in its keeping, the 
Bradlaugh question is sure to reappear as soon as Parliament meets. 
In the first instance, indeed, there can be no repetition of the last 
and most unpleasing of the scenes to which that question gave rise. 
The order under which the member for Northampton stands excluded 
from the precincts of the House of Commons expired with the session 
in which it was passed, and in February Mr. Bradlaugh may again 
present himself at the table and claim to take the oath. But the 
feelings which this demand excited in 1881 will probably prove 
equally beyond control in 1882. Consequently, it is in the highest 
degree expedient that the Government should be prepared to deal 
with the difficulty before it has again become acute. If they allow 
matters to take their course, the controversy which Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
appearance at the table originally excited will be revived in all its old 
force. That is not a prospect which any one who values the dignity 
of Parliament can contemplate without pain ; but it is one that will 
certainly be realised if the Government do not, as soon as Parliament 
meets, give notice of their intention to deal with the question by a Bill. 

It will be maintained, no doubt, by many Liberals, that it is not 
the business of the Government to touch the matter at all. In the 
two last sessions, they will say, the House of Commons, under the 
insidious guidance of the leader of the Opposition, wandered beyond 
its proper province, and arrogated to itself the right of determining 
whether the electors of Northampton had made a proper use of the 
franchise. At the beginning of the session the House will find itself, 
by no merit of its own, brought back within the frontier which it 
should never have overstepped. The Government have no right to 
take for granted that the old mistake will be repeated. On the 
contrary, they will be bound to resist any attempt to go behind Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s declared readiness to take the oath, and to call upon the 
House of Commons to bear them out in their resistance. There may 
be others, Conservatives as well as Liberals, who, while not prepared 
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to go the length of denying that the House of Commons was justified 
in its original exclusion of Mr. Bradlaugh, will hold that the 
veason on which the House then acted has been so weakened by 
time that it is no longer prudent to rely on it. When Mr. Brad- 
laugh was first prevented from taking the oath, his avowal that oaths 
were to him unmeaning had only just been made. But the House 
of Commons has no means of investigating Mr. Bradlaugh’s mental 
history during the two last years. Its own journals can tell it 
nothing, and it is certainly not to be desired that it should supply 
the deficiencies of the journals by administering direct interrogatories 
to Mr. Bradlaugh. For anything the House of Commons knows to 
the contrary he may now be a convinced theist, and if it is 
inexpedient to ask him whether he is, and unjust to assume that 
he is not, no alternative remains but to allow him to take the 
oath, and to square matters with his conscience as he best can. 

I have never been able to see much force in the first of these 
arguments. That the House of Commons was right in its original 
refusal to let Mr. Bradlaugh be sworn, seems to me a matter of 
plain common sense. The wrong alleged to be done to the electors 
of Northampton was a wrong of their own manufacture. If they 
chose to return a member who was unable to take the prescribed 
oath they had only themselves to thank. No doubt Mr. Bradlaugh 
had declared himself willing to take the oath. But the difficulty 
related, not to his willingness, but to his competence, and upon this 
latter point the House of Commons decided that a mere recitation of 
the words by a man who had avowed that his religious opinions 
deprived them of all meaning, was not a taking of the oath under the 
Statute. The technical right of the House of Commens to pronounce 
this decision can hardly be disputed. It is established by the simple 
fact that there is no higher tribunal to which the case can be carried 
on appeal. Nor has it ever been shown that the decision was 
materially wrong. It is said, indeed, that there are other members 
of the House of Commons who believe no more than Mr. Bradlaugh, 
and that if they have been allowed to take the oath, there could be no 
reason for forbidding him to do the same. But there is all the 
difference in the world between the man who does not refuse to take 
part in a ceremony which he privately thinks unmeaning, and the 
man who insists upon taking part in a ceremony which he has 
publicly declared to be unmeaning. ‘The one respects the popular 
conscience, the other outrages it. In this respect Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
position at the time of his election was exceptional, and no wrong 
was done in recognising and treating it for what it was. It is true, 
of course, that the House of Commons has no business to make 
inquisition into a man’s religious opinions, But in Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
case, when it first came before Parliament, there was no need to make 
any such inquisition. In the spring of 1880, at all events, his 
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religious opinions were public property, and among them was one 
that deprived of its principal value a condition which Parliament has 
thought fit to attach to the taking of a seat in the House of Commons, 
From this point of view the oath may be altogether worthless, but, so 
long as it is retained, it cannot fairly be made a grievance that a man 
who has publicly proclaimed it to be worthless is not allowed to 
take it. 

In the second argument, however, there is a great deal of force. 
If Mr. Bradlaugh is again kept out of his seat by a resolution of the 
House of Commons, one of two things must happen. As there is no 
public authority to whom he can make a formal recantation of his 
doctrine about oaths, the House of Commons, in the absence of any 
such recantation, must either treat him as excluded from taking the 
oath on the score of opinions which he may no longer hold, or con- 
descend to accept informal evidence as to the extent to which he 
still holds them. It will hardly be contended that either of these 
courses is consistent with the dignity of Parliament. In the one 
case a serious wrong may be inflicted on Mr. Bradlaugh and on the 
constituency which has chosen him as its representative; in the 
other case the House of Commons would be doing secretly and in- 
directly what itis universally admitted that it ought not to do openly 
and directly. Yetif Mr. Bradlaugh is, session after session, to be kept 
out of his seat by a mere resolution, there is no escape from one or 
other of these conclusions. If there be any who really desire his 
exclusion by this method, they cannot have seriously considered the 
dilemma in which it will land them. 

It does not follow, however, that because the House of Commons 
ought not to prevent Mr. Bradlaugh from taking the oath, the 
simplest and best way out of the difficulty is that he should be 
allowed to take it as though nothing had happened. I do not deny 
that this course would have some advantages. To treat Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s appearance at the table as an incident which has no unusual 
antecedents, and consequently does not need to be dealt with by any 
unusual methods, would certainly be a saving of time and temper. 
It is not easy to say beforehand how much resistance an Atheist’s 
Relief Bill would encounter in its passage through Parliament, but 
it is at least possible that it would evoke a very much stronger and 
more passionate opposition than Liberals in general seem to acknow- 
ledge. Upon this question alone Mr. Gladstone has seen his vast 
majority fall to pieces. The Dissenters are still an important element 
in the Liberal party, and though the working-class voters, who as 
a rule perhaps care little about religious questions, are far stronger 
in point of numbers, the Dissenters have the advantage in point of 
organization, enthusiasm, and the habit of political action. It is 
quite possible, therefore, that the Conservative opposition would on 
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this occasion be reinforced by a large contingent from a section of 
the electorate which has hitherto been exceptionally zealous in its 
support of the Government. The argument against the admission 
of atheists to Parliament is different in kind from the argument 
against the admission of Roman Catholics and Jews, and the recog- 
nition of this difference may go far to break up the unanimity 
which the Liberal party has ordinarily shown upon questions 
which concern religious equality. There can be no doubt, indeed, 
as to the ultimate success of the Bill, but it is quite on the cards 
that it might be defeated in the session, and even in the Parlia- 
ment, in which it was first brought forward, and defeated by a 
schism in the party which brings it forward. This may not be 
a very serious calamity even from a party point of view. The 
victorious opposition would be united on no other question, and the 
loss of the Bill would not involve the resignation of the Ministry. 
But Ministers themselves cannot be expected to regard the question 
quite in this light. It is not pleasant for a Cabinet to find itself at 
issue with those whom it has been accustomed to count among its 
best friends, and of late years the Bills which Governments have been 
able to carry even with their majority unbroken have not been so 
numerous as to dispose them to saddle themselves with measures 
upon which they are not unlikely to find themselves in a minority. 
Even if the Liberal party should not be divided on this question, the 
loyalty of some of its members would be put to a very severe strain, 
and loyalty thus treated sometimes breaks down unexpectedly upon 
some other question which in itself is of little importance. It is 
quite natural, therefore, that the Government should see grave 
objections to this way of disposing of Mr. Bradlaugh. 

Nor is it only the Government that has good reasons for disliking 
the introduction of an Atheist’s Relief Bill. Those for whose benefit 
the Bill is intended may fairly regret that the question should be 
raised in this particular way. The admission of atheists to Parlia- 
ment is not so universally popular a proceeding that its advocates can 
wish to see it taken in hand under exceptionally unfavourable condi- 
tions. As Mr. Bradlaugh’s peculiar theories of sexual morality have 
been adopted of his own free choice, there can be no impoliteness in 
saying that they are not of a kind to make his religious opinions popular. 
The zeal of the House of Commons in this business has not been en- 
tirely theological. In the first instance, at all events, it was evoked, 
not so much by the fact that Mr. Bradlaugh happened to be an atheist, 
as by the fact that the atheist seeking admission happened to be Mr. 
Bradlaugh. Nor is Mr. Bradlaugh’s desire to be relieved from swear- 
ing when he thought that he could take his seat without it, coupled 
with his willingness to swear when he found that he could not take his 
seat without it, specially calculated to endear him to his countrymen. 
It has an ugly likeness to playing fast and loose with an obligation 
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which a large number of Englishmen still hold to be sacred. It is 
difficult to imagine O’Connell maintaining that his duty to the 
electors of Clare justified him in using words which implied that he 
was a Protestant, or Baron Rothschild offering to be sworn “ upon 
the true faith of a Christian”’ when he found that the true faith of 
a Jew would not answer his purpose. A Bill to enable atheists 
generally to sit in Parliament without taking the oath will be 
identified in the popular imagination with a Bill to enable Mr. Brad- 
laugh to sit in Parliament without taking the oath, and from the 
associations connected with such a Bill atheists of a different temper 
may naturally wish to keep themselves free. It is quite conceivable 
that for different reasons theists may be equally anxious not to have 
the question fought out on its merits. The introduction by the 
Government of a Bill to permit atheists to sit in Parliament will be 
a startling testimony to the general decay of belief. It will imply 
that atheism has ceased to be an occasional eccentricity, and has 
taken its place among the recognised categories of English opinion. 
More than this, the fact that formal provision has been made for the 
entry of atheists into the legislature will tend to drive people into 
defining their religious position. Since the admission of Jews into 
the House of Commons the oath has practically ceased to have any 
theological meaning. It is one that can be taken by men of all 
forms of religion, except Quakers, and it came as a surprise to most 
of us when it turned out to have a disabling force as against Mr. 
Bradlaugh. But when atheists have been expressly relieved from 
taking the oath, the oath itself will assume a new character. It will 
be retained—if it is retained—because it is understood to have for 
those who take it a specific theological sanction, and when no one 
is obliged to be sworn unless he likes, it will come to be regarded 
as hypocritical for men to take it unless they accept that theological 
sanction. Though men will not become atheists because atheists 
are no longer under any political disability, they may be led by the 
removal of that disability to consider with themselves whether they 
are theists. That is an inquiry which may sometimes have unex- 
pected and far-reaching consequences. 

Yet when all these objections to dealing with the question by direct 
legislation have had their due weight assigned to them, they will 
be found altogether insufficient to outweigh the objections to which 
the alternative method is open. If no fresh order ismade on the 
subject, and Mr. Bradlaugh is allowed to take the oath, he will owe 
his seat not to any change in the convictions of the House of 
Commons, but to its inability to make its convictions operative. The 
majority which once excluded him will still think that he ought not 
to be admitted ; it will still be prepared to refuse him admittance 
if he would but give it the opportunity. Nor will the nation at 
large set much store by the distinction, logical rather than practical, 
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between allowing a man to be sworn because the House has no 
means of ascertaining what his opinions about the oath are, and 
allowing him to be sworn because his opinions about the oath are 
not such as need hinder him from taking it. The common view will 
be that though the House of Commons knows that Mr. Bradlaugh 
thinks the oath a mere string of unmeaning words, it is still 
perfectly willing that the oath should be administered to him. . In 
other words, Parliament will be made to appear a consenting party 
to a de facto profanation of an oath. This is not a satisfactory 
method of disposing of a question which involves the ultimate 
sanction of morality. Only criminals can gain by oaths continuing 
to be administered while they are treated at the same time as of no 
real account. The time may have come for reconsidering the 
relations between citizenship and belief in a God, but those 
relations ought not to be dismissed as though they were not 
worthy of definition. 

A second objection to letting Mr. Bradlaugh take his seat without 
specific legislation is that it withdraws a great question from the 
judgment of the community. The admission of atheists to Parlia- 
ment involves questions of far more moment than the admission of 
Roman Catholics or Jews. The two latter measures, violently resisted 
as they were, had no consequences of any moment except as regards 
the Established Church. But the presence of atheists may conceiv- 
ably touch the very foundations of society. Hitherto the common- 
wealth has been fenced about with two distinct sanctions—one tem- 
poral and one spiritual. The temporal law has enforced its edicts by 
temporal penalties; it has punished perjury, for example, with fine and 
imprisonment. The spiritual law has enforced its edicts by spiritual 
penalties; it has threatened the oath breaker with the anger of an 
outraged God and the hell reserved for faithless men. There has been 
no instance in Christendom—it may almost be said no instance in the 
world—of a community trusting only to the dread inspired by the tem- 
poral sanction. But if atheists are admitted to Parliament, Englishmen 
will, so far as the legislature is concerned, have become such a com- 
munity. They will have ceased to hold in any corporate or.recognised 
way that, over and above the punishments inflicted by the hangman 
and the gaoler, there are others which may follow after the hangman 
and the gaoler have done their worst. Human justice with all its 
necessary imperfections and failures will be for the future all that 
they profess to look to for the restraint of criminals, However the 
controversy arising out of Mr. Bradlaugh’s claim to sit in Parlia- 
ment may or ought to be decided, the issue which it raises is one of 
immense reach and importance. As such it is one upon which the 
country has the clearest right to pass judgment. The contrary view 
is inconsistent enough with the professed principles of both the great 
English parties, but it is especially inconsistent with Liberal principles. 
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A change that touches, or may be supposed to touch, the whole com- 
munity ought not to be effected behind the back of the community. 
But if atheists are allowed to sit in Parliament in any other way 
than by a measure introduced into the legislature, and, if need be, 
submitted to the constituencies, this is exactly what will have been 
done. A change that interests the whole community will have been 
effected almost in silence, because there is reason to fear that if 
properly laid before the nation it would provoke an amount and kind 
of remonstrance which it would be difficult to put aside. No greater 
violence to the conditions of democratic government can be conceived 
than the subordination of an issue of this magnitude to considerations 
of party convenience. The only justification that can be alleged for 
admitting atheists to Parliament without first ascertaining that it is 
the will of the electors that they be admitted is that, where the 
object to be attained is good, it is well to compass it by any means 
that present themselves. On this theory, it being a good thing to 
allow atheists to take their seats, and the quickest and surest way of 
doing it being to administer the oath to Mr. Bradlaugh, he should 
be sworn without loss of time. To raise the wider issue whether the 
nation wishes to have atheists in Parliament, would be unnecessarily 
to risk defeat. By-and-by the community will be wiser, and then it 
will rejoice that its representatives had the good sense to do it an 
unasked service, and to anticipate the gratitude which it will feel at 
some future day. Reasoning of this kind would be in place in the 
mouth of a benevolent despot, but it cannot be used with decency by 
men who call themselves Liberals. The more doubtful they feel as to 
the fate of a Bill to allow atheists to sit in Parliament, the more incum- 
bent it is on them not to introduce atheists into Parliament without 
a Bill. The electors have at least a claim to be protected against sharp 
practice on the part of those to whom they have given their confidence. 
If it were perfectly certain that the Bill would be passed, the case 
might be different. It might then be argued that, as the mind of the 
electors was already made up, it was unnecessary to take up valuable 
time in giving effect to a foregone conclusion. But to make the 
action of Parliament on a given question perfectly certain, there 
must be an extraordinary accumulation of evidence on one side and 
an entire absence of it on the other. Can it fairly be said that this 
is the fact as regards the admission of atheists to Parliament? The 
influence and example of Ministers have not usually been powerless 
in the present House of Commons; how is it that they have gone 
for nothing when the question at issue was whether Mr. Bradlaugh 
should be sworn? I do not say that the dislike to letting Mr. Brad- 
laugh in by Act of Parliament would be as strong as the dislike to 
letting him in without an Act of Parliament; that is a point which 
can only be decided by experiment. Nor do I say that the feeling 
of the existing House of Commons on the subject would certainly be 
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shared by the electors. It is not necessary for my purpose to assert 
either of these things. All that is wanted to make out an unan- 
swerable case for dealing with the question by Bill is that there 
should exist a reasonable doubt as to what the fate of this Bill would 
be. If there be any one who denies that such a doubt exists, he is 
bound to explain why on this theory Mr. Bradlaugh has hitherto 
been prevented from taking his seat by a resolution of a Liberal 
House of Commons. 

Here the question might very well be left. But it is possible 
that the argument for introducing an Atheist’s Relief Bill, in pre- 
ference to simply allowing Mr. Bradlaugh to take the oath and so 
letting the controversy slumber, may seem stronger when it is urged 
by one who is himself in favour of admitting atheists to Parliament. 
For this reason I propose to indicate shortly why, in the event of 
such a Bill being brought forward, I hold that it would be well 
to pass it. I am not brought to this conclusion by any considerations 
of abstract right. A community is free to make any stipulation it 
chooses as to the terms upon which admission to, and continuance in 
it, shall be enjoyed. If Englishmen prefer that England shall be 
a nation of theists and of theists only, they may fairly use the 
liberty which belongs to the members of every partnership to deter- 
mine who shall be admitted to and who shall be excluded from 
the enjoyment and administration of the common fund. Nor, 
if we were now constructing an ideal state, would there be any 
adequate reason for admitting atheists to a part in it. Unity of reli- 
gious belief isan excellent thing in itself, though it is a modern 
fashion to despise it, and if it could really be secured by legislation 
it would be a very fitting object for legislation to aim at. But we 
are not now constructing an ideal state, or considering who shall 
and who shall not be admitted to the enjoyment of citizenship. No- 
body proposes that there shall be a general deportation of atheists 
beyond the seas, or that they shall be denied any single privilege 
which is possessed by other Englishmen save only the right of sit- 
ting in Parliament. Some strong practical reason ought to be 
shown for excluding them from the governing body of the commu- 
nity when they are not excluded from the community. It is often 
urged that such a reason exists in the fact that they have a different 
moral standard from that which is recognised by theists. But this 
is not a practical reason for excluding them unless the difference is 
one which touches the particular work which a legislator has to do. 
Undoubtedly there are functions for which an atheist would be un- 
fitted by the mere fact that he is an atheist. He could not, for 
example, teach morality to the children of theists, because the 
motives to which he would appeal and the sanctions by which he 
would enforce his lessons are essentially different from those recog- 
nised by the children’s parents. But the business of legislation has 
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reference to aspects of morality on which atheists and theists stand 
on common ground. The State has nothing to do with sins, it is 
only concerned with crimes; and it is in the region of sins, not in 
that of crimes, that the distinction between atheistic and theistic 
theories of morality becomes important. An atheist jury and an 
atheist judge would be perfectly competent to condemn and sentence 
a murderer. The rights of property are just as sacred in the 
eyes of atheists as in those of theists. It does not matter that 
the one holds that over and above the penalties attached by society 
to murder and robbery there are other and more enduring penalties 
attached to these same acts by a yet higher authority. The legis- 
lature is only concerned with the former class of sanctions, and if 
theists and atheists are agreed upon the propriety of punishing 
certain crimes because they are hurtful to the community, it does not 
matter that the one believes, while the other does not, that besides 
being hurtful to the community they are displeasing to One greater 
than the community. I am not at all disposed to make little of 
the difference between the two moralities. All I contend is that 
in the region with which modern legislation deals that difference is 
almost inoperative. 

And if there is no strong practical reason for keeping atheists out 
of Parliament, there is certainly a very powerful reason for admitting 
them in the fact that, do what we will, we shall only succeed in keep- 
ing out the best while letting in the worst. Let it be granted that 
the rejection of an Atheist’s Relief Bill will be taken by all honest 
atheists as a sufficient indication of the mind of Parliament on the 
subject, and that so long as the oath continues to be demanded as a 
condition of taking a seat, they will abstain from presenting them- 
selves at the table. Unless we are to credit atheists with very 
much stricter notions of morality than are universal among theists 
there will be many among them who, provided that they are asked 
no questions, will volunteer no information, and will find their reli- 
gious opinions not in the least an obstacle to their taking any oath 
that is offered them. What will the House of Commons gain by ex- 
cluding atheists who have a high sense of personal honour and are 
determined, where their individual advantage is concerned, to err on 
the side of over-scrupulousness, while it admits atheists to whom the 
fact that their individual advantage is involved supplies a more than 
adequate motive for keeping their opinions in convenient obscurity ? 
No means of excluding this latter class can possibly be devised, and 
if it be let in while the former class is kept out, the nominal identifi- 
cation of membership of the House of Commons with belief in a God 
will have precisely the reverse effect to that which it is presumably 
intended to have. 


D. C. Larusury. 
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He who would study and understand Japan must yet, in spite of 
all that has been written about the country, go there in person, 
and read not the chapters of French or English, or even of pains- 
taking German authors, but those of Japanese actuality and life. 
Many aiid various are these chapters ; and not one of them but the 
attentive reader may derive from its perusal much to instruct and 
interest. From none will he learn so much at so little cost of 
time and labour as from that of “ Kioto,” the city of the Mikados, 
the ex-capital of Japan. Among many cities of high fame, Kioto 
stands alone in the universality of its memories. Kamakura, 
the city of Yoritomo and the ill-famed Hojos; Osaka and its Cyclopean 
citadel, the burial-mounds of Sakai, and the pleasure temples of 
Enoshima ; Nikko, with its stately mausoleums and statelier pine- 
groves, the mountain-shrines of Minobu, the peerless slopes of Fuji; 
these, and scores of other spots that might be added to the list, have 
one and all their spirit-stirring memories and their surviving beauties 
wherewith to reward the visitor ; each one is indeed a picture where 
a scene, fascinating in itself, is rendered yet more so by the skilful 
touches of a first-rate artist, till the beholder knows not which most 
to admire—the subject selected for the painting, or the execution of 
the painting itself. But Kioto, like some all-comprehending pano- 
rama wrought out by a cunning hand, sums up in itself at once the 
past and the present, the beauty and the decay, the glory, the eclipse, 
the resurrection, all the changeful history, all the varying thought, 
all the elaborate art, the whole body and soul of Japan; itself the 
faithful mirror of the great Empire centred there. 

“The living robe of the Deity,” to borrow the magnificent 
metaphor of Goethe’s World-Spirit, is woven of many threads, each 
thread a people, a nation; nor among all these many threads of 
life is there any of closer texture or stronger fibre than the Japanese. 
Yet this, too, when carefully examined, will be found to be made up 
of many strands, finely intertwined, and at times almost identified, 
then again differentiated into distinctness ; each one a master-idea, a 
national fact: while, among the rest, two, more marked in their 
texture, more important than the rest, demand special notice. Oldest 
in time and strongest is ‘‘ Shinto,” the first and most vigorous expres- 
sion of the purely Japanese mind; its formula, the well-known 
“ Kojiki,” is even yet to Japan what Homer was to classic, Virgil to 
medieval, the Bible to Protestant England, Darwin to the Europe of 
our day. Alone and undisputed it swayed Japan for at least a 
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thousand years, till its rival power, Buddhism, entered on the scene 
some thirteen centuries ago, and while itself strangely modified by , 
the primal Japanese influence, modified in its turn that influence still 
more. To these two main strands in the Japanese thread a third, 
best designated by the vague but convenient, because readily under- 
stood, phrase of “ European civilisation,” has recently been super- 
added ; in what degree, however, and to what result, is still uncertain; 
for the present it is an ungraceful incongruity, from which we 
willingly avert our eyes. 

And what is “Shinto?” A Chinese compound word, adopted in 
general use as a curt equivalent of the Japanese ‘‘ Kami no michi,” 
or “ Way of the Deities,” the original phrase ; it isin the thing 
implied a religious system, which, like religions in general, is made 
up of two parts, the one mythology, the other precept. The dominant 
idea on which both these are based is the correlation, if not the 
absolute identity, of all natural and external forms, man included, 
with spiritual or divine powers. This idea again is limited, and 
rendered in a manner definite, by a mythological scheme in which 
Japan figures as the centre of the entire system, the apex of 
its perfection, holding thus in “Shinto” both in regard of the 
country and its inhabitants much the same position that is occupied 
by Greece and her islands in the Homeric, or rather the pre-Homeric 
system of the Acheans and their kindred tribes. Lastly, while the 
entire Japanese race is assumed to be akin to and intimately con- 
nected with the cosmic deities, their direct descendant and repre- 
sentative among men is no other than the reigning Mikado himself. 
So much for the mythology of “Shinto;” its precepts follow in 
logical sequence, and are summed up in reverent conformity to the 
laws of nature, intense patriotism, and obedience to the Mikado. 

Such being in its ultimate analysis the ““ Way of the Deities,” 
it is no wonder that its true significance and the influence it has 
exerted should have proved an enigma, not merely to the shallow 
bigotry of narrow-minded “ missionaries” and their half-educated 
associates, but-even to men of considerable research in Japanese and 
oriental scholarship, the mental attitude habitual to either class 
precluding them from seeing in its true perspective the object of 
their consideration, in which the former sought what they are pleased 
to call a religion, the latter an elaborate mythos. In the precise sense 
attached by modern European thought to each of these words, Shinto 
is neither ; it is less in a manner than the former, and more than the 
latter. The solution of the riddle of the universal, the dogmatic 
answer to the endless questionings of ‘‘ Whence?” and “ Whither?” 
an all-mighty, all-creative, all-ruling Deity, a rigid code of moral 
and religious observances and duties, a conscience of sin, a “ thou 
shalt not” writ up over every door, a future of exceeding great 
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promises and yet greater threats, none of these are its portion ; no 
teacher, divine or otherwise, has summed it up in his person; no 
author-deity set it forth in a book; no images tenant its shrines, no 
mediators its heaven, no everlasting burnings its hell. Of all these 
it has no need. It is by its own showing a mere setting forth of 
facts, some existent, some handed down by record, but none external 
to this visible universe, and an injunction of obedience to the laws 
that govern and to the lessons taught by them, the whole having 
special reference toJapan. These facts are, according to its traditions, 
the formation and governance of the Japanese island-group by 
spiritual powers, partly gods and goddesses, of fire, water, earth, air, 
food, the sun, the moon, and so forth, partly deified heroes or 
heroines from among the Japanese themselves, and, as a natural 
consequence, the pre-eminent dignity of the Mikado, who is the 
lineal descendant of the sun-goddess herself. Beyond this all is but 
slightly touched on or absolutely ignored by “Shinto ” as not to its 
purpose. 

Its direct conclusions or precepts we have already seen; the 
indirect ones, whether positive or negative, are alike in their sequence. 
There is no room in “ Shinto ” for idols, the gods themselves being 
ever present in their embodiments or their works, the sun, the moon, 
the elements, or in the person of the Mikado, and, by communicated 
right, of his relatives and officials. Nor is there any need of a 
written revelation where nature herself, “ without, within, above us 
and around,” is the ever-open book wherein the will of the gods and 
the gods themselves are to be read; nor needs there any definite 
code, preceptive or prohibitory, where man’s own nature, maintained 
in harmony with the nature around him, is man’s own all-sufficing 
law ; nor a redeemer or mediator, where everything is divine and 
right of itself; nor of dogma, where the appeal is not to assertion, 
but experience, not to theory, but to fact. Shinto temples and 
Shinto festivals do indeed abound throughout Japan ; but the latter 
are mainly commemorative, the former mere localisations of reverence 
and of spiritual power; Shinto priests, too, in numbers sufficient, 
though not excessive, for the temple service, but they vow no 
celibacy, form no caste apart from a people which is not less 
akin to the gods than they; no blood-shedding, no sacrifices are 
needed to reconcile in one those who have never been sun- 
dered ; only offerings of devotion and respect, emblematic maiden- 
dances, types of purity imaged to view in white strips of paper 
dependent from the temple eaves, and a few other symbols of like 
simplicity in character, which I will describe together with the 
temples themselves further on. To sum up “Shinto” is Japanese 
nature-worship in its most absolute form; patriotism its first duty, 
the laws of nature and the high deeds of Japanese ancestors its moral 
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code, the Mikado its centre and embodiment, a noble life and admis- 
sion among the demi-gods its reward. Such is its plan. 

More than a thousand years had passed over what may be not 
unreasonably called historical Japan, when the second strand was 
added to the thread of national life. This was Buddhism, that 
mighty form which had bound at least half the Turanian world to 
its sway, and having reduced China, now in the seventh century of 
our era, invaded Japan. Unfortunately it came not in its original 
singleness of purity, but in its gorgeous Chinese travesty of pomp 
and ceremony, hagiology and legend, formula and spell, attended 
by a crowd of saints, hermits, monks, angels, demons innumerable, 
and the whole Hindoo Pantheon in its train. Buddha himself, 
Amida Butsu for the Japanese, was now, in his true semblance at 
least, as completely eclipsed by his retinue as ever Christ could be by 
Virgin or Saint in a Calabrian village. But though the central 
figure of the system had well-nigh disappeared, the central idea of 
Buddhism, the inherent depravity of man’s nature, and his need of 
supernatural renovation and redemption, remained in full force; 
nor were its fatal effects long unmanifested. Weakening at once 
the self-reliance and self-respect of the Japanese, weakening too 
their old straightforward trust in the good gods of the nature 
around them; undermining even their loyalty to his heaven-sent 
ruler, nay more, that ruler’s own belief in his own self, it contributed 
more than any other cause to the decline of the Mikado’s authority, 
and the consequent anarchy, with its evil but necessary outgrowth of 
organized feudalism and military despotism, in the end. With the 
knowledge of sin too came the law of multiplied and onerous precept, 
a caste priesthood, and a social hierarchy of Indo-Chinese pattern. 
Yet for two full centuries Shinto, though betrayed and abandoned 
by Imperial folly, retained its hold on the common people, wiser in 
their day than their rulers, throughout the greater part of Japan, 
till the Chinese-taught craft invented that strange compromise by 
which Shinto itself appeared to blend with and merge in Buddhism ; 
and the two systems thus confused gave birth to a monstrous com- 
pound that retained whatever was childish or injurious of each, 
omitted whatever was beneficial and reasonable. Fortunate it 
may truly be said to have been for Japan when the bitter bigotry of 
the priest Nichiren in the thirteenth century violently dissolved the 
unholy alliance, and the inherent antagonism of priesthood and 
caste to patriotism and nature stood revealed beyond all possibility 
of future compromise or reconciliation. And in very truth 
Buddhism never was and never can be otherwise than antagonistic 
to Shinto, always in principle, often in fact. But trees are best 
known by their fruits, and the most perspicuous commentary on the 
two rivals who yet dispute the religious and, to a certain degree, the 
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political allegiance of Japan, is to be read in the city and the palace, 
the castle and the temples of Kioto. Let us study it there. 

The versifier—who he was I know not, but he must have been a 
poor creature to my thinking—who after comparing the world to an 
inn, proceeds to say— 


‘* Many I hear, and some I see, 
I naught to them, they naught to me,” 


can never have numbered a Japanese inn among his travelling 
experiences. The provident care of the worthy Governor of Kioto 
has installed myself and my companion, a young English-speaking 
Japanese official of the “‘Gaimusho,” or Foreign Office, in a com- 
fortable hostelry, where we occupy a suite of small rooms, opening 
into each other by the ordinary sliding-screens, and looking out 
through an open verandah across the clear rapid waters of the 
Kumo-Gawa torrent where it traverses this quarter of the town. 
But we are by no means solitary ; some three or four Japanese way- 
farers, guests at the same inn and lodged in the neighbouring 
apartments, having already at this early hour, after the country 
custom, begged and obtained the honour, as they elect to term it, of 
wishing us a good morning. Seated together we enjoy the view of 
gardens and temples clustering half-way up the slopes of the wood- 
clad hills that separate between the Kioto valley and Lake Biwa 
famed in song, and help each other by turns to diminutive cups of 
that most refreshing of all drinks ever invented by man, fresh 
Japanese tea. Next a visitor of quality is announced; and the 
Governor’s chief secretary presents himself at the opening of the 
screen ; and after much exchange of ceremonious courtesy on either 
side, befitting the gentry or “Samurai” class to which he, in 
common with most of his rank, belongs, takes a place in our little 
circle squatted round the tea-things, and offers his services on the 
Governor’s behalf as guide to the sights of Kioto. For five days he 
will be our constant attendant, and will leave nothing unsuggested 
or undone that can contribute to our personal comfort and to the 
ends of our journey. And here let me remark once for all, that 
though the prescriptions of Japanese etiquette are many, and even 
onerous at times, it is not in these formalities that the much talked- 
of Japanese courtesy essentially consists, but in the modest self- 
restraint of demeanour, the promptness to oblige, the unsleeping 
care to avoid whatever might by any possibility annoy or offend, 
and the peculiar gentleness of tone and manner which render the 
Japanese, whatever his rank or position in society may be, so truly a 
model “ gentle” man, in the proper and authentic sense of the 
word. No less completely is the Japanese woman, high or low, 
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lady or serving-maid, a gentle woman even after the exacting 
Petruchio’s own heart. But to continue. 

Quaint little folding maps, such as abound for sale in every 
Japanese town, have been produced for inspection, and Kioto and its 
environs carefully studied, till the plan of our daily campaign 
having been accurately determined, we descend, escorted honoris 
causa by the landlord and an indefinite number of followers, mostly 
housemaids, to the street door. Here six sturdy fellows are in waiting 
to pull, two apiece, our “ jin-riki-shas,” vehicles of recent introduc- 
tion, but now universal throughout Japan, and which, for the benefit 
of those who have not seen or sat in them, may be described as 
exaggerated perambulators of the hansom-cab type with shafts, and 
drawn for short distances by one, for longer by two, and occasion- 
ally three men, tandem-yoked, at a pace averaging, and not rarely 
exceeding, five or six miles an hour. 

Of all their surface qualities—TI use the word “ surface ” not as 
excluding “ substance,” but rather implying it—none is more note- 
worthy among the Japanese than their cheerfulness at work. It is 
a quality shared by all classes, and common to all employments. 
The Japanese statesman dictates a dispatch or discusses a cabinet 
question with a smile on his face ; the financier, more astonishing yet, 
smiles over the intricacies of a deficient budget; the preacher smiles 
during every pause in his sermon; the writer at his desk ; the shop- 
keeper smiles while chaffering with his customer, the servant on 
receiving his master’s orders, the smith while forging the metal, the 
potter manipulating the clay, the husbandman as he wades knee- 
deep in mud across the rice-fields, the bargeman propelling his 
clumsy boat against wind and tide, the coolie straining to lift the 
heaviest load, nay, even the convict at his forced labour by the road- 
side. And what is more, a very slight occasion will broaden the 
smile into a hearty laugh. All this is true and genuine good-humour, 
based firstly, no doubt, on a good digestion, but also on a remarkably 
elastic temperament, great courage, and the sound good sense that 
everywhere and everyhow makes the best of things. Had Mark 
Tapley been somewhat more of a gentleman in manners he might 
have passed for an average Japanese. 

In the qualities just touched on, as in whatever else pertains to 
Japanese gentility and refinement, the inhabitants of Kioto are, on 
all hands, allowed to excel. Of the town itself, through the long, 
wide, straight, well-paved streets of which we are now passing at 
such a pace as the busy marketing crowd of morning permits, neat- 
ness, cleanliness, and what may, by a slight abuse of terms, be 
called “quietness” in architectural style and decoration, are the 
chief features. What between the great breadth of the roadways, 
and the unwillingness of the Japanese to allow their earthquake- 
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shaken houses more than one story over the ground-floor, nor 
always that, the extent of a city which even now, however shrunken 
from its old grandeur, numbers a quarter of a million of inhabitants, 
is sufficiently great; and we have at least two miles of street to 
traverse before we reach our first destination, the Mikado’s Palace. 
The centre of the town is almost exclusively devoted to shops, ware- 
houses, tea-houses, inns, and the like; public buildings and institu- 
tions, together with the private houses of the nobility and the upper 
classes, are more frequent in the outer quarters; while most of the 
temples, Shinto or Buddhist, famed as the chiefest adornment 
of Kioto, are placed on the outskirts of the houses, beside the 
many tree-margined embranchments of the swift Kamo-Gawa, 
or on the green slopes of the hills that encircle this loveliest of 
plains. 

Familiar by hearsay, or by the specimens which may now be seen 
in abundance everywhere, with Japanese art, and aware that Kioto 
is pre-eminently the artistic city of Japan, the visitor cannot but 
wonder, as he traverses the business quarters of the mid-town, at the 
want of display of any kind. In size and style one shop-front 
much resembles another, and except the quaint Japanese or occasion- 
ally Chinese characters fantastically inscribed on the lintel or door- 
posts, there is little to proclaim the nature of the wares within. 
These treasures, embroidery, porcelain, lacquer-work, enamel, metal- 
lurgy, painting, than which none choicer are to be found throughout 
the island Empire, are stowed away for the most part in the unosten- 
tatious background of small apartments. Coleridge’s devil “did 
grin” when he passed a genteel cottage, knowing its apparent 
humility to be merely the aping of pride. But then the devil was 
in Scotland; had his morning walk been through Kioto his grin 
would have missed its meaning; for vain as the Japanese may be, 
with or without cause needs not to discuss at present, of his nation- 
ality—no man in the world is freer from individual vanity, none 
more averse from showing off and pretentiousness, which indeed 
he would look upon as that worst of all offences stigmatised by the 
Japanese code, a breach of good manners. To say that the snob 
is wholly absent from among the social fauna of Japan would be 
perhaps, human nature considered, an over-bold assertion, but cer- 
tainly the specimens of that kind are very rare. 

Issuing at last from these the most crowded and busiest quarters 
of the town, from the almost democratic equality of shops and houses, 
tea-rooms, bath-rooms, refreshment-rooms, and the rest, we enter on 
a quieter region, interspersed with gardens, the entrance-gates of 
private residences, or public offices, till we come on a long, low 
whitewashed wall of brick and plaster, topped by a plain tile coping, 
one side of a parallelogram which encloses in its circuit a space of 
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about thirty acres. Within these walls, on this spot of enclosed 
ground, dwelt for one thousand and seventy-five years of uninter- 
rupted succession, the Mikado, Emperor of Japan, direct descendant 
of the Sun goddess, high priest, or rather himself the ever-present 
pattern and deity of Shinto, absolute lord and ruler, unquestioning 
obedience to whose every will is the first duty of every one, male or 
female, high or low, great or small, of the three-and-thirty million 
inhabitants of Japan. What evidences of despotic power, what 
caprices of despotic fancy, what traces of despotic cruelty, what 
treasures of despotic greed, what extravagances of despotic luxury 
may we not expect to find within these walls? 

Leaving our vehicles at the unadorned outer gate, but accom- 
panied by the men who have been dragging them, we give our 
names as visitors to the writer or clerk at the old porter’s lodge, 
where not a soldier, not a policeman even keeps guard, and enter the 
spacious courtyard, where full in front stands the palace. And 
what do we see? A one-storied assemblage of small apartments, ex- 
actly similar to those of any ordinary Japanese dwelling, only somewhat 
more extensive, united by long, low, open corridors, the walls com- 
posed of unpainted timber, with the usual sliding screens of paper and 
bamboo for doors and windows, the pillars plain, unadorned, unpainted 
though polished timber; the projecting roof, part tile, part thatch. 
Within we walk over simple wooden floors of pine, laid down with 
the identical close-woven mats, scrupulously clean like everything 
else, but otherwise neither better nor worse than those of a private 
house ; the ceiling above is plain as the rest, and as neat. One, and 
one only, apartment is there to betoken state ; a kind of public hall, 
or rather open shed, on smooth wood pillars, over-roofed with wood ; 
a simple raised seat with the portraits of the Emperor and Empress 
above indicates that the place does duty for an audience-hall. The 
sliding screens which separate the hall from the passage behind are 
figured with the supposed portraits of Chinese sages; the front is 
open to a garden walk. Neither here, nor anywhere else throughout 
the palace, is any ornament displayed except it be the paintings, 
many of them by the best Japanese artists, and representing chiefly 
landscape scenes, birds, flowers, studies of trees, and the like, which 
diversify the wall-slides between one room and another ; nor mats 
excepted, have the little closet-like rooms themselves any furniture 
or decoration beyond an occasional piece of quaint bronze-work, or 
some carved utensil for tea-making or food, A small, ungilt, un- 
painted, imageless Shinto shrine denotes the Mikado’s personal form 
of worship ; while within a closet, shut off by heavy lacquered 
screens from the adjoining apartment, is said to be the original stone 
of sovereignty, round and polished, bestowed by the Sun goddess 
Ama-terasu on her descendants, together with a copy of the sword, 
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conjoint symbol of rule, and also divinely given; the sword itself is 
preserved at the still more ancient shrine of the mythical Yamato- 
dake, queller of the barbarous aborigines of Eastern Japan. Nor is 
the heaven-sent mirror, chief emblem of the Mikado’s great ances- 
tress, within these walls, but at the sacred temple in the adjoining 
province of Tse; the Mikado contenting himself with a copy, now 
deposited in the little Shinto shrine mentioned before. But to none 
of these objects, nor even to the private apartments and sleeping 
room of the Mikado himself, is the approach in any way guarded 
other than by the customary sliding screens; no preparation for de- 
fence, indeed no possibility of it exists anywhere within the palace, 
n«. even privacy sufficient to ordinary European requirements ; no 
vestige of luxury, none even of any but the most moderate expendi- 
ture, but simplicity everywhere; such is the Imperial abode. The 
very garden amid which it stands, though laid out with the best of 
that horticultural art in which Japan has no rival, is equally unpre- 
tentious, quiet, almost homely ; no wide walks, no stately avenues, 
no giant fountains, no statues, no arches, no balustraded terraces, no 
calculated approaches, no regal vistas; such a garden as might be 
the recreation ground of a well-to-do gentleman, or quiet-loving 
author or poet; barely a Twickenham, much less a Pembroke Lodge ; 
in nothing a Belvedere or a Versailles. 

And these are the head-quarters of the most ancient dynasty that 
yet lives and reigns on earth’s surface amid the ruins of so many 
sceptres, so many thrones; this is the palace, this the residence of 
the most absolute autocrat who ever claimed not merely the “right 
divine of kings to govern wrong,” but almost divinity itself; this 
the dwelling, the shrine of the goddess-descended demi-god, the heir 
of the war spirit Jimmo-Tenno, of the civiliser and organizer Sujin, 
of the heroic Jingu-Kojo, victress of Corea, of the heaven-ascended 
Yamato-Daké, of the people’s father Nintoku-Tenno, of three thou- 
sand years of worshipped sovereignty; this building, not distin- 
guished in type, scarce distinguished in size and details from a 
private house; these quiet groves, this unguarded enclosure! And 
rightly is it thus. Here, as in the sacred mirror itself, we see the 
inmost nature of the Mikado’s sway, the true position of the sun-born 
Emperor amid his kindred people. Secure in his own congenital and 
inherent right, raised above all around him by dignity of nature and 
birth, a demi-god among men, he owns no need of the two props that 
most uphold the tottering weakness of artificial rulers, the iron and 
the gold, military strength and pompous display. Such accessories 
would not set off, they could only obscure the purity of his glory, as 
clouds the sun; more yet, the living head of a religion that teaches 
by existent fact, not by written precept, of a system according to 
which man is a law to himself, and nature’s own simplicity the 
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standard measure of the highest great and good, he is in his own self 
the embodiment, the supreme illustration, the perfection of that 
simplicity, of that law, he the archetypal fact of Shinto, the personi- 
fication of the god-governed Empire. And such, as no uncertain 
history tells, were the Emperors of Japan for nigh two thousand 
years, till the “thick, sweet, stupefying incense smoke” of a corrupt 
Buddhism, and the fatal caste-avatar of Southern Asia, overshadowed 
the clear heavens of Shinto. Let the foremost living Japanese 
scholar, the most accurate critic, Ernest Satow, tell the tale,—it is 
one among many such,—of Nintoku-Tenno, Mikado in the third 
century, contemporary of the European despot Constantine, the 
Asiatic tyrant Sapor. ‘The Mikado, having climbed a hill, looked 
all around, and observing the absence of smoke from the cottages of 
the people, decreed that for the space of three years no taxes or 
forced labour should be imposed on his subjects. His own palace, for 
want of funds to repair it, was allowed to become so dilapidated 
that the roof admitted the rain. Three years later he again 
ascended the hill, and beheld smoke arising from every dwelling. 
The people were now rich enough to bear taxation without feeling 
the burden, and voluntarily offered to contribute towards the rebuild- 
ing of the palace.’ Legendary inform the story may be, but it is 
history in fact; nor unaptly illustrated by him who so lately on the 
removal of the seat of Empire from Kioto to Tokio, refused to 
have a palace of his own erected to him in his new capital, till such 
time as the finances of the Empire might be able easily and without 
prejudice to other national interests to bear the outlay. May that 
time soon come! Meantime the Emperor, inheritor and restorer of 
the secular throne, Mutsu-Hito, true Mikado, and worthy descen- 
dant of worthy ancestors, inhabits not a palace but a private dwel- 
ling, not the less honoured, but more, for his faithful adherence to 
the principles of Shinto and Japan. 

To these very principles, as the learned Japanese scholar Motoori, 
the most authentic exponent of Shinto in the last century, informs us, 
was due the ready access and the familiarity of daily intercourse 
allowed by the Mikados in their earlier and better days to their 
subjects at large, when the Japanese Emperors were not only among 
their people but of them, their leaders and fellow-soldiers in war, 
their instructors and fellow-workmen in the arts of peace; hence the 
absence of all vain parade, all idle pomp, splendour, and luxury in 
their personal and immediate surroundings; they exemplified in 
themselves the simple conformity to nature in which consists the 
highest Japanese perfection; fitting models, rulers, high priests, 
gods of the nation to which they belonged, and of which they were 
the head by right, alike natural and divine, the existent unchal- 
lenged fact of birth. 
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Nor less truly with the unerring instinct of genius does Motoori 
ascribe the eclipse, and, for nigh ten centuries, the practical 
obliteration of the Mikado’s rule, to the violation of these very 
prescriptions of Shinto, to their supersession by Asiatic court 
ceremony and cumbrous pomp, to luxury and artificialism, to 
seclusion, partly voluntary, partly enforced, and separation from 
the people; in a word to the Chino-Buddhist system and caste- 
government that for an entire millennium brooded, as clouds do over 
a cholera-stricken land, over the length and breadth of Japan. And 
the first remedy that his writing as he did in the very worst days of 
the Toku-gawa usurpation, when the compulsory immurement of the 
true Sovereign had become so absolute that his very existence was, to 
many of his own subjects, a matter of doubt, can suggest for the 
many evils of his time, is to urge that the Mikado should once more 
re-appear, a Japanese among Japanese, in personal and daily contact 
with his subjects, living amidst them and after their fashion, as in 
the times of old. 

Nothing could have been further to all appearance from realisation 
than this advice, wise and well-grounded as it was, when given 
in the days of the too-powerful Bakufu and the family of Kii. 
But in Japan, as elsewhere, the whirligig of time brought its 
revenges; and the story of 1868 and the succeeding years has 
amply proved and illustrated the soundness of Motoori’s counsel. 
There in the Palace of Kioto itself, though no longer honoured by 
the actual presence of Japanese majesty, I see a curious exemplifi- 
cation of the recent change, or rather of reversion to the ancient and 
normal condition of things in the numerous groups of Japanese, most 
of them, as their dress indicates, belonging to the middle, not a few 
to the lower classes, whom I meet strolling about in respectful 
curiosity through the rooms and corridors of the Imperial dwelling. 
The entrance of the Mikado’s historical palace, whence the jealous 
tyranny of the Shoguns so long excluded all visits, except their own, 
is now practically open to all the Mikado’s subjects alike, whatever 
their condition, and the eagerness with which they avail themselves 
of the permission bears witness no less than their orderly and 
subdued demeanour to the loyalty of their devotion. Well grounded 
in national self-respect, there is no fear lest a Japanese crowd, though 
made up of roughs and street-arabs, or rather of those who by 
prescription would be such, were they natives of Western Europe or 
the United States, should for a moment forget in word, deed, or even 
gesture, what is due to the nation and the nation’s sovereign, lest 
“princely privilege” should be compromised by “ vile participation,” 
or familiarity lapse into contempt. How far the same may hold 
good where others than Japanese are concerned might not be 
so easy to determine; and I myself personally incline to think 
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that the extreme limit of condescension has been already reached, 
if not overpassed in that direction. European race-stands, circus 
performances, the decks of foreign frigates, and the like are, 
to say the least, questionable places for the presence of the 
Mikado of Dai-Nihon, the heir of Jimmo-Tenno, the descendant 
of Ama-terasu, goddess of the sun. Among his own kinsman- 
subjects the case is widely different, the precedent honourable 
and safe. 

Such is the writing and such the reading of it on the walls of the 
Kioto Palace. But the more fully to apprehend its meaning, let us 
pay a brief visit to the favourite recreation grounds of the Japanese 
Emperor without the city circuit. So, turning to the right, we cross 
the pebbly bed of the Kamo-gawa where it flows not far from the 
palace limits, and traverse a level half mile or more of gardens, 
fields, and little peasant cottages, till at the base of the pine-clad hills 
that border to the east the plain of Kioto, we reach a very 
unpretentious garden wall and an unornamented gate. Here we 
give in our names to the old door-keeper, and without further 
preliminary are admitted—as indeed is any person of respectable 
appearance, and some, if European toilette ideas be taken as standard, 
of very disrespectable—to the pleasure-grounds of Shu-gaku, the 
resort by preference of the later Mikados when tired, as they often 
must have been, of their half-seclusion, half-imprisonment in their 
city abode. Terrace above terrace the grassy slopes run up the 
hill-side, traversed by narrow serpentine walks, and dotted here and 
there by little thatched garden houses, wood and bamboo, where the 
Mikado and his attendants might take tea, and enjoy the different 
points of view across this Japanese Val d’Arno with its Eastern 
Florence lighted up, tower and temple, castle and palace, by the 
morning sun. Cherry-trees and maples, the former delighting the 
Japanese eye by the delicate tints of their abundant flowers in the 
spring-time (when, indeed, it was my good fortune to visit Shu- 
gaku), the latter by the gorgeous crimson of the unfolding leaves, 
are thick planted everywhere, but mostly in avenues by the winding 
margin of an artificial lake, where miniature bridges and rock-work 
islands give somewhat of a Chinese character to the scene. On the 
highest ledge of the garden grounds a wooden pavilion, plain and 
unadorned like the other constructions here, has been skilfully placed 
so as to command through an opening between the giant pine trunks 
a complete bird’s-eye view of the city and plain of Kioto, girt in with 
its wooded amphitheatre of hills, except where it opens southward far 
away to the level lands of Osaka and the distant sea-coast. The day 
is fine, an Italian spring morning, and holidaymakers, shopmen 
apparently, artisans, day-labourers, and country-folk are strolling 
about at leisure through the imperial enclosures, admiring the 
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flowers, gazing on the lovely prospect, or grouped by the water’s 
edge feeding certain huge golden carp, favoured pets of the Japanese 
populace, with rice pellets purchased at a booth close by. Others 
are respectfully bowing their heads before an imageless shrine 
bosomed among the shrubs, and commemorative of some Japanese 
demi-god of the Mikado’s family. Gardens, walks, ponds, temples, 
pavilions, all are such for size and style as might be owned by any 
quiet-loving gentleman-proprietor of orderly habits and good taste ; 
anything less royal, less imperial, in the vulgar Asiatic or, only too 
frequently, European sense of the word, it would be difficult to 
imagine. The recreation grounds of the “ people’s Emperor,” for 
such the Mikado truly is, are as characteristically simple, as devoid of 
adventitious parade and circumstance, as are the official head-quarters, 
the palace itself. 
But if content to pass the days of his mortal sojourn after this 
homely and, to use the stereotyped phrase, patriarchal fashion, the 
Shinto demi-god will surely at least, when departing to take his place 
among his deified ancestors, the tutelary Powers of Japan, leave to 
earth as memorial of his reign some gorgeous monument, some star- 
pointing pyramid, some pillared mausoleum, some giant wonder of 
labour and art in long-enduring witness of his greatness and virtues. 
Lesser rulers by far than the Mikado of Japan do and have done so ; 
and here in Dai-Nihon itself the tombs of the Shoguns, mere military 
chiefs of usurped authority, and they themselves not sovereigns, but 
subjects by title, have made famous the burial-grounds of Nikko, of 
Shiba, and Nyeno with some of the choicest, if not, indeed, the very 
choicest marvels of architecture and skill. Not so the lords of the 
Shoguns. At the town of Nara, capital of the Yamato province, 
about thirty miles to the south of Kioto, and in its vicinity, is the 
favourite resting-place of the Emperors ; let us visit them there. Un- 
frequented by the sight-seeing tourist, some of them, indeed, almost 
unknown to his research, their graves are for the most part amid the 
fields, under the forest trees of the wide land; but of one, the great 
ruler, Kai-kwa Tenuo, fourth of the sun-descended line, and 
numbered among the demi-gods more than two thousand years ago, 
the tomb is yet to be seen just outside the town gates of Nara; and . 
now, leaving the street lines behind us, we stand before it. An 
uncarved gateway of smooth, unpainted timber, a small gravel-strewn 
space, wherein to offer up commemorative prayer, two tall lanterns of 
hewn but ungraven stone on either side, and beyond these a little 
earth-mound, thickly planted round with bamboo for screen, and on 
its summit a lofty pine-tree, overshadowing a single upright cube of 
uncarved, uninscribed, unornamented stone; no other memorial is 
there, no other needed. Si monumentum requiris, circumspice ; the 
heaven and the earth of Japan are the monument of the Mikado. 
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We have seen Shinto in its imperial and political, let us now see 
it in its more strictly religious aspect ; and from among the many 
shrines of Kioto let us select for our purpose that of “Inari no 
Yashiro,” on the eastern hill slopes that adjoin .the town. “This 
popular Shinto temple,” as we are informed by Mr. E. Satow in his 
excellent handbook, “the prototype of the thousand of Inari temples 
scattered all over the country, was founded in a.p, 711, when the 
Goddess of Food is said to have first manifested herself on the hill 
behind. The first temple consisted of three small chapels on the 
three peaks of the hill, whence the worship of the goddess and her 
companion deities was removed to its present site in 1246.” These 
two associated deities are, by Mr. Satow’s account, Omiyanome, a 
personification of the Mikado’s palace, and another courtly god who 
met Ninigi no mikoto, the grandson of the Sun goddess, when de- 
scending from heaven with the emblematic regalia, the mirror, the 
sword, and the stone, to inaugurate the imperial dynasty at Japan. 
To this divine trio, the Harvest god, who here revealed himself in 
the locally appropriate form of a crane carrying a grain of rice in 
his bill, and another deity, Oyashima no kami by name, in whom all 
the islands of Japan are collectively personified, have for five hun- 
dred years past been added. The existing structure, a wooden one, 
like all Shinto and most Buddhist temples in Japan, is about sixty 
years old; for except where fortresses are concerned, stone is rarely 
used as constructive material in this earthquake-shaken country. 
Such is the history in brief of Inari no Yashiro, or the ‘ Temple of 
the Rice-bearer,” whither, returning townwards from the Imperial 
Gardens, we now direct our way. 

Running as though their very lives depended on it, and exchanging 
words of banter with each other and with those they meet on the 
road, our “‘jin-riki-sha ” men have cleared the long wooden bridge 
across the straggling river-bed, and traversed about two miles of 
suburb; the streets are not less broad and straight than those in the 
town itself, but the houses are lower and poorer-looking, the shops, 
among which I remark an extraordinary proportion of toy-stalls, in- 
dicating the neighbourhood of a temple (for to purchase something 
wherewithal to amuse his children, seems to be an essential part of 
every Japanese father’s piety), are small, and the people who throng 
the way poorly clad,—many indeed, after the hardy Japanese fashion 
that so vividly recalls memories of old Greece, are nearly naked. 
Yet for all this there is no dirt, no squalor, no gloom, no hint of dis- 
comfort or discontent. At last we arrive opposite to a tree-flanked 
opening between the shops on the left-hand side of the road, and a 
wide path spanned by a colossal “torii” leading upward to the 
temple grounds beyond. 

A “torii” is a structure composed of a large cylindrical cross- 
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beam, placed athwart two rounded wooden pillars slightly inclined 
inwards, with its ends projecting beyond them; a similar but 
smaller piece of wood, parallel with the upper one, unites the side- 
posts not far below the top cross-work. Originally these “ torii” 
were always uncarved, though carefully smoothed, unpainted, and 
without any metal joinings ; but in later times, when the simplicity 
of Shinto had been corrupted by Chino-Buddhist innovation, they 
were frequently made of stone, and even of brass; their dimensions 
vary from those of an ordinary gateway for foot-passengers to thirty 
feet in height, with proportional width. No Shinto temple is without 
one, and they have often many “‘torii”’ in front; their purpose being, it 
is said, but whether rightly I know not, to serve as perches for the birds 
which tenant the sacred enclosure ; for myself I never once saw a bird 
of any description, not even a crow, make such use of them. Groups 
of little ‘‘torii,” painted red, are often to be found arranged con- 
secutively in avenues leading up to some retired Shinto shrine 
among the trees; indeed an idea of sacredness seems to attach itself 
to the form, though rather as a matter of sentiment than precisely 
of worship. 

Leaving our “jin-riki-shas” outside, we pass on foot under the 
entrance “ torii,” and walk up a gently sloping pathway, broad and 
clean swept, among the magnificent Japanese pines— crypto- 
meria ” the learned call them—that are invariably planted round 
every Shinto shrine, be it small or great. Soon we reach the foot 
of a lofty flight of stone steps, also well kept and clean swept; at the 
top of these a second “torii” admits us in due course on to a grand 
plateau, where we are fronted by a spacious raised wooden shed, 
open on all sides, roofed with thatch—your only Shinto wear for 
roofage—and adorned, if adornment it can be called, by a bulky 
straw rope wound about the pillars, and by notched slips of white 
paper, pendent and fluttering from the eaves. There on high days 
and holidays is held the “‘ Kagura” dance, an ancient choragic per- 
formance, executed by two or more virgins, who, crowned with 
flowers and waving paper-festooned wands in their hands, like modest 
(if the adjective be not incongruous) columbines in a ballet, move in 
slow time along the stage, or weave mazy measures around each 
other in mystic convolutions; how far, with reference to planetary 
cycles and epicycles, the investigators of myths, solar or stellar, may 
decide. Enough for the present that the dance is alike decorous and 
pretty. Beyond this shed are two temples, each dedicated to the 
same quinary of deities; the foremost one, on a level with the 
“ Kagura” stage, being the less characteristic, we will pass it by in 
favour of the other shrine, placed rather higher up, and which shall 
be described in due course. On either side of the temple front are 
two stone foxes, the special emblems of the “Inari,” seated aloft 
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each on a high pedestal, sacred but unworshipped symbols, peculiar 
to the presiding deity of the place. More ordinary guardians of the 
shrine are two great stone dogs, of fanciful and rather leonine cut; 
in strict Shinto practice these, like everything else belonging to the 
temple, should be unpainted ; in the instances before us, however, the 
license of blue and green colouring has been admitted. One of these 
Lombardic-looking monsters, which does duty for a male, has its 
mouth open, the other, supposed to be a female, has hers close shut ; 
a manifest anomaly, and intended, I suppose, to indicate what should 
be, rather than what is, in the ordinary course of nature. An ex-voto 
shed, and another wherein are kept certain sacred cars used in yearly 
processions, flank the temple. All about, sometimes ranged in lines 
plantation-like, sometimes grouped in clusters, stand innumerable 
stone lamps, offerings of the devout, each raised on a neat stone 
pillar varying from five to eight or ten feet in height; the four-sided 
opening of the lantern is occasionally fashioned into a circle on the 
one side and a crescent on the other, doubtless to denote the sun and 
the moon; I have also observed, but much more rarely, a star-like 
aperture. It may be worth notice, because a characteristic cireum- 
stance, that Shinto, as befits a system concerned exclusively with the 
powers and influence that act on the human, and more particularly 
the Japanese race, takes but little account of the stars, probably be- 
cause too distant for its cognisance. Outside the temple, but close 
to it, are a few thatched sheds. In one of them sits a priest in ordi- 
nary secular dress; near him are several neat little piles of very 
inartistic views of the place, where everything is explained, at 
good need, by Japanese superscriptions written all about the sketch, 
which is printed on the thinnest of paper, and a heap of tiny scrolls, 
whereon the names of the temple and of the guardian deity are in- 
scribed ; these he sells for a microscopic sum to whoever wills, as 
remembrances of the place, and at the same time as titles to a con- 
tinuance of the divine favour. For Japanese devotion, not in Shinto 
merely, but under whatever other form it may assume, is nothing if 
not local. In another shed refreshments, mostly sweets, are to be 
purchased, and more quaint ex-voto pictures, contemptuous of per- 
spective and commemorative of wondrous deliverances from sickness 
or danger, are hung up; but within the temple nothing of all this is 
permitted. 

What, then, does the shrine itself contain? What is it that these 
crowds of worshippers, many of them pilgrims from a considerable 
distance, have come to visit? Strictly, nay literally, the Invisible. 
We have mounted a few more stone steps, and are now before the 
sanctuary of the Five. It is a small wooden, thatch-covered building; 
the floor within is raised, and fully open to view, but its actual access 
is barred by a low railing and gate in front of the inner flight of 
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stairs. Once a year, or more often if circumstances demand, this 
gate is opened to all. Shreds of white paper in alternate notches and 
wisps of clean straw fringe the eaves; a straw rope, so placed as when 
shaken to sound a gong, hangs down from the lintel over the entrance. 
The apartment—for it has no other appearance—within is laid down 
with the customary spotless white matting of a Japanese interior ; 
two or three small square cushions lie about for the priests to sit on 
during service-time ; two or three wooden wands—*“ gohei” is their 
proper designation—bearing at one extremity pendants of notched 
paper, commonly white, but sometimes distinguished with green, 
blue, yellow, and red, are placed on the floor close by; on one side a 
small gong is suspended in a lacquered framework. At the farther 
end of the room stands a kind of altar, or cupboard rather, plain 
unpainted wood like the rest; and on this are sometimes, but by no 
means invariably, placed two small sprigs of the “Sakaki” tree, a 
kind of cypress, known, I believe, to botanists by the name of 
“Cleyera Japonica,” and held appropriate to divine worship as a 
symbol of purity; the tree itself is somewhat rare, and thence it may 
be esteemed the more. Between these, on a simple wooden stand, is 
often to beseen a circular metal mirror, of a foot or more in diameter, 
an important, indeed the most important, emblem of Shinto, but the 
exact significance of which is matter of controversy ; the back of the 
mirror is not rarely covered by a map, in metal relief, of some one or 
other Japanese province. Such a mirror is, I am told, kept in every 
Shinto temple, but is by no means always exposed to view. ‘Two, 
three, or more “ gohei”’ wands are also laid on the shelf at the top. 
Within the hollow of the altar-cupboard—which is, however, at no 
time opened to the public, very rarely even to sacerdotal inspection— 
are the objects, whatever they may be, in which the sacredness of the 
entire place is supposed to be incorporated and centred. But as none 
but the priests, nor they even except on the most solemn occasions, 
ever so much as pretend to see them, their nature, not to say their 
very existence, is uncertain ; nor, according to pure and unadulterated 
Shinto theory, is it by any means essential to worship. This is all; 
and the holiest Shinto shrine in all Japan, those of Tse itself not 
excepted, has nothing more to show. 

Nor are the rites of Shinto worship less unpretentious than the 
temples where they are celebrated. One, two, or three priests in 
long white or slightly flowered robes, with square black biretta-like 
caps of thin gauze on their heads, each morning take their place on 
the cushions in front of the altar; and there, wand in hand, recite a 
few formulas of prayer, accompanied by an occasional note of the 
gong, after which they worship, bowing their heads, and disrobe 
themselves. Sometimes, though not often, a ‘“ Kagura” dance is 
performed, the priests taking on themselves the musical accompani- 
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ment, if ‘musical’? be not a misnomer where a European ear could 
detect nothing in the least worthy of that adjective. Meanwhile the 
laity stand outside the paling; each man having first performed the 
slight ablutions required by the ritual, rubs his hands together—an 
act of respect due to a superior presence—bows his head, strikes with 
the knotted straw rope twice or thrice on the gong suspended above, 
casts some trifling offering into a large open chest before the temple 
entrance, and puts up, most often in silence, a short extempore 
prayer for whatever may happen to be the object of his desires; after 
which, bowing again, he steps aside to purchase a written amulet- 
paper, such as I have described already; or loiters awhile beneath 
the shade of the sacred grove, as though to bring himself more com- 
pletely under the guardian influence of the local deity; or, if so 
disposed, retires from the precincts altogether. Nor, even if he 
should be, as often happens, a pilgrim from the farthest corner of 
Japan, and have measured many hundred miles from his home to the 
shrine, is any other act or form of devotion incumbent on him, nor 
does he, secure in the efficacy of his once proffered petition, twice 
repeat the rite. Whatever may be true of other heathens (or Chris- 
tians either for the nonce), these certainly do not think to be heard 
by their much speaking. 7 

We, too, will now quit the principal shrine, and stroll at leisure 
among the many lesser temples jotted over the sacred enclosure, 
which extends for about half a mile square in every direction from 
the road-level up to the mountain-tops, a thousand feet high or there- 
abouts, overlooking the plain of Kioto. Footpaths, ingeniously and 
solidly constructed, and kept with a neatness that might do honour 
to an English gentleman’s park, wind to right and left among the 
trees, connecting with each other the various spots which popular tra- 
dition delights to point out, and popular devotion to honour. Of these 
the most ancient are the three chapels already mentioned on the hill 
summit ; but many others, of great though not equal antiquity, have 
perched themselves on the steep slopes, some shyly embosomed in 
narrow dells by the side of cool fountains, while others have taken up 
more conspicuous positions, whence through tree and shrub they 
overlook the plain and the river; but no one without its own peculiar 
beauty of site. On all sides violets stud the tufted grass, great azalea 
clusters of scented pink burn like stray bonfires among the jutting 
rocks; far in heaven overhead arches the enlaced canopy of twisted 
pine branches; little rivulets, crystal pure, come tumbling down 
from the heights ; and cool breezes, light and life-giving as those of 
the Tuscan Apennines, rustle through the wood, and temper the heat 
of sunny May, else almost excessive in this southerly clime. Some- 
times, according as the fancy of Inari’s worshippers may have willed 
it so, we pass under whole avenues of red-painted wooden “ torii,” 
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thick placed side by side; then, turning a path corner, we suddenly 
find ourselves in presence of a neatly kept oratory, with a priest in 
his little hut on guard close by. After many windings among the 
ravines, and meeting or passing many a merry band of laughing 
pilgrims—for the Jepanese look on a visit to their gods much as they 
would on one to their yet flesh-invested friends, and are equally of a 
mind for fun in either case—we stand on a commanding height by 
the shrine of Kami no Jinga, “the Oku no In or Holy of Holies,” 
says Mr. Satow, “where a huge boulder marks the spot where the 
goddess made her first appearance in the year 711.” The boulder 
itself, a mass of volcanic tufa, forms the apex of the hill; it is pro- 
tected by a neat stone paling, and further honoured by a straw rope 
wound about it, and a liberal allowance of notched paper streamers, 
all white ; while the special personality of the goddess who first 
selected it is announced by two stone foxes keeping guard on either 
side of the smooth wooden “ torii” at the entrance. Two stone lan- 
terns also flank the shrine, and a white banner flutters over it and 
guides visitors to the spot. Close by a bamboo framework, shaped 
like a screen, and divided by several cross-lines, bears suspended 
from it long rows of paper tickets, each inscribed with the name of 
a worshipper ; memoranda left with the deity to keep the petitions 
offered fresh in her mind. Besides this, which may appropriately 
be called the visiting-book of the goddess, an infinity of thin wooden 
slips, pointed at the lower end, are stuck into the ground near the 
shrine, alongside the path leading to it, and indeed everywhere all 
over the hillside, with shreds of writing attached to them, denoting 
the names of the deity whose good-will has been sought, and of the 
petitioner himself; their frequency combines, with the extreme neat- 
ness of the grounds, to give the entire enclosure somewhat of the 
appearance of a carefully-kept botanical garden on a large scale, with 
the names of the plants on tickets. How many anxious petitions are 
here recorded, how many answered, what a tale of fears and hopes, 
of desires, of sorrows, of expectation, of disappointment, of gratitude, 
of life, of death, is registered here ! 

Many, far too many, writers about Japan, either from want of 
observation, or incapability to understand what they observed, have 
repeated parrot-like one after another the phrase, that “‘ Shinto has 
no hold on the Japanese mind.” So far as I can judge, the crowds 
that daily worship at these temples, the countless petitions offered up 
there, the numerous monthly or yearly recurring pilgrimages, the 
local memorials purchased and treasured up in almost every house of 
Japan, appear to tell a very different tale. ‘ But the Japanese do 
not look as if they took their religion in earnest,” says some Western 
traveller, as he or she, standing by, watches with half-amused con- 
tempt the men and women of the land approach the open shrine 
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amid talk and laughter, and after one or two inclinations of the 
head, rubbings of the hands, and a composed silence of a couple of 
minutes at the most, turn away to resume their scarce interrupted 
conversation and jest, with no trace of seriousness in manner or 
countenance to indicate where they have been or what they have 
done. Can, then, a religion exert much influence over its followers, 
that claims of them no more outward observance than this ? 

Precisely so, and in that very meagreness of outward ritual and 
observance is found the best proof that Shinto is even now as of old 
a living power in Japan. Where a belief is so thoroughly incor- 
porated into the nature of those who hold it as to be identified with 
it, but little is needed of set gesture or countenance, of studied pre- 
paration or prolonged rite. All these things are, rightly under- 
stood, mere appliances for the make-believe, or at best “ with much 
pain attain to half-believe,”’ of those to whose inner heart the belief 
is external; the props and adjuncts of a confessedly feeble faith ; 
the artificial appliances to bring about that which of itself would 
not be. This test, applicable in its measure to every creed, is to 
none more applicable than to Shinto, which, it should be borne in 
mind, is in its ultimate expression nothing but the worship of 
existent nature, and is then best exemplified when nature herself at 
her best is best expressed. Simple ideas require but simple symbols; 
that which is natural asks not much help from the artificial ; plain 
wood, white paper, straw bands, these and their like are enough 
where the creed is not so much written on the heart as it is the heart 
itself. Few and simple indeed were the symbols of Christianity in 
the days of its strength ; the birth and growth of Christian decora- 
tion and art has kept steady pace with the decline of Christian belief 
as a living power among Western nations. Nor does the history of 
Islam, though in a field widely apart, teach a different lesson. 

For the results of Shinto we need only look on Japan herself; and 
on the wonderfully high degree of true civilisation, that is of honour, 
of courage, of social self-respect, of regard for others, of reverence 
for authority, age, and learning, of delicate artistic sense and practice, 
of subordination, of organized government, of courtesy, of cleanli- 
ness, of industry, that she has developed for herself and out of herself ; 
look also on the ready flexibility with which she takes up from other 
nations whatever may profit her, not crudely, not unintelligently, 
but modifying, altering, improving, to suit her own circumstances 
and requirements. And this civilisation of her own, not indeed the 
civilisation of railroads and machines, nor that of speculators and 
stock-exchanges, nor that even of capitalists and paupers, of luxu- 
rious ostentation at one end of the scale, and brutalising degradation 
at the other, but the civilisation of mind and morals, of art and 
beauty, of industry and content, of subordination and labour, of 
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mutual kindliness, forbearance and help, with its results many and 
great ones, pace even Sir Harry Parkes, she owes in all essentials not 
to China and Buddhism, not to Europe or America, not to Chris- 
tianity or materialism, but to herself and Shinto. True that to her 
innate capacity for developing that very civilisation, to the qualities 
that rendered her by birthright what she is, she owes Shinto itself ; 
its aspects, political and religious, are but the outcomings of the 
Japanese nature, the spontaneous growth of the soil. Japanese 
nationality and Shinto are in truth one thing—nay, the latter is to 
all intents the summed-up expression, the concentrated essence of 
the former, living with its life, decaying with its decay, not to be 
divided from it but by death, the death of both. Born together, 
they will perish, if perish they must, together; the death-note as 
the birth-note of Shinto and Japan is one. 

To the still stranger assertion that “ Shinto has been completely 
superseded by Buddhism,” the one hundred and twenty-eight thou- 
sand one hundred and twenty-three Shinto temples and shrines, in 
none of which Buddhism has the least art or part, scattered broad- 
cast over Japan, together with what has been described, and can any 
day be verified by the most ordinary observation, of the popularity, 
nay, almost universality of the modes of worship connected with 
those shrines, may well be considered a sufficient and conclusive 
reply. Buddhist temples, many of them magnificent in size, and 
gorgeous in decoration, and Buddhist priests with holy vows and 
shaven heads, do indeed abound in the land, but Shinto is so far 
from being superseded by them, that it gives many signs of probably 
superseding them itself in great measure before long. That Bud- 
dhism has in past times partly corrupted, partly by an assumed and 
deceptive likeness, supplanted Shinto in Japanese practice, that it 
has largely contributed to the introduction of a caste-system, of 
priestcraft, of superstition, with the mental and moral deterioration 
consequent on these things, and more especially among the foolish- 
minded and unwise of the upper and ruling classes in days gone by, 
is unhappily true; nor less so that even now it continues to exert, 
though with diminished power, and on a more restricted scale, the 
same injurious influence that it exerted in the days of Kobo Daishi, 
Nichiren, and the other great leaders of bigotry and fanaticism in 
their day. This too is, however, a daily lessening harm. WNor has 
the wrong wrought to Japan by Chino-Buddhism been without some 
compensating advantages, greater certainly than could be looked for 
from the inweaving of any other foreign strand into the national 
texture. 


W. Girrorp PALeRAve. 
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Mr. Fawcert’s short pamphlet on Aids to Thrift now offered by the 
Post Office—issued early in this year and to be had at any post office 
free of charge—in drawing the attention of the industrial classes to 
the agencies opened to them by the Government for the investment 
of savings, describes one which, on account of imperfect legislation, 
disappoints the desire it is intended to encourage. 

In chapter iv. the Postmaster-General shows ‘“ How Lives can be 
Insured.” But the minimum sum that can be insured for is £20, and 
the experience of the seventeen years since the Act passed establishing 
this system of insurance through the Post Office has conclusively 
proved that the amount of contribution required for insuring this 
sum and the method of paying it deter the labouring classes from 
accepting the offer ; the more so as it is also far above their wants. 

In 1868, four years after the Act had been in operation, the late 
Lord Lichfield brought in a Bill to amend it, especially as to the 
assuring of payment of money on death, and proposed, “that the 
enactment that no contract with the Government for payment on the 
death of any one person should be of less amount than £20 should 
be repealed.” That portion of the Bill was strongly opposed on 
behalf of Insurance Companies and other bodies whose interests 
were supposed to be at stake, and it was not carried. 

Six years afterwards, namely in 1874, the Commissioners on 
Friendly Societies revived that question, and urged very strongly in 
their Fourth Report ($§ 851, 852) that “the system of insurance 
through the Post Office be amended, so as to reach more completely 
the wants of the labouring classes.” They state that the regulation 
that a man cannot insure his life at the Post Office for any sum 
below £20 “excludes at once the large class of persons who do not 
want to provide an inheritance for their children, but who do want 
to provide against becoming a burden on them at death, and against 
the risk of being buried as paupers.” They add that, “This is the 
class which now insures in the Burial Societies, subject to all the 
disadvantages and the risks to which the members of these societies 
are exposed.” Mr. Scudamore, then at the head of the Savings 
Bank Department of the Post Office, informed the Commissioners 
that the poor did not use the Government system. From the time 
that the Act took effect in 1865 up to the close of 1872, the 
Government had issued only 3,885 life policies for a total sum of 
£293,467, giving an average of £76 per policy, ‘“‘ showing very 
plainly that the trifling results produced by the Act, such as they 
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are, have been produced at the top and not at the bottom of the 
scale.” And this remains true to the present day. The Report 
of the Postmaster-General for 1879, published 14th August, 1880, 
showed that the number of policies had only increased to 5,740, 
and the sum insured to £451,930, giving the average of nearly 
£80 per policy. The report for 1880 shows the number of life 
policies to be 6,224, the sum insured to be £491,930 and the 
average per policy a fraction less than £80. “Mr. Scudamore,” 
the Commissioners remark, “‘ would allow insurance to be effected to 
as low a sum as £5, which would generally meet the demand of 
those who join the Burial Societies.” 

Notwithstanding the efforts of Lord Lichfield and the subsequent 
recommendation of the Friendly Societies Commission, this subject 
was not included in the Act of 1875, which consolidated and 
amended the law relating to friendly and other societies; and it still 
remains in abeyance. 

No attempt, I believe, has been made to dispute the fact that it 
would be an essential service to the industrial classes to reduce the 
minimum sum that could be insured for at death to £5. If inte- 
rested bodies still stand in the way, it is time that the grounds of 
their resistance should be reconsidered. These bodies are principally 
the Burial Societies and Burial Companies ; and there are few chapters 
in our social history more curious than the one describing these great 
societies which pervade the country, numbering their members by 
millions of the wage-earning classes, and having the disposal of a 
vast amount of capital, of which a large portion is wasted, to the 
great loss and disappointment of the contributors. 

The story is told in the Fourth Report of the Commissioners on 
Friendly Societies (1874), and has been continued to the present time 
in the Annual Reports of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies. 
The revelation of the enormous amount of abuses described by the 
Commissioners led to some corrective legislation in 1875, but, as I 
have briefly noticed in the number of the Nineteenth Century for 
August, 1880, more is wanted; and to this end it is necessary that 
the whole subject should again be brought prominently before the 
public. 

The strong and very general instinct of the humbler classes to 
provide against what they deem the disgrace of a pauper’s funeral, 
and their desire also to prevent the cost of their burial from falling 
upon their relatives, gave rise to these societies. They appear to 
have originated in Lancashire and Yorkshire in the early days of the 
modern manufacturing system, and to have grown with its growth. 
Their primitive form was that of a number of artisans who lived in 
the same neighbourhood agreeing to a levy of a shilling on the death 
of one of themselves, and “sending round the hat” to collect it. 
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The collector was also one of themselves, and the management was 
usually prudent and inexpensive. But in such societies, as the elder 
members begin to drop off, the levy increases to two, three, or more 
shillings ; in less than a generation the club comes to an end; and 
there is scarcely a town or large village, at least in the south and 
west of England, that has not its tale to relate of frustrated hopes, 
and the contribution of years thrown away. 

The frequent failure of these primitive clubs called into activity 
another organization, that of Local Collecting Burial Societies, having 
*‘an elaborate system of paid collectors, and paid office-holders ”’— 
president, vice-president, treasurer, secretary, and committee-men— 
with the natural result, in a large proportion of cases, of expensive 
management. These societies are chiefly found in Yorkshire, Lan- 
cashire, and Cheshire. They numbered in 1874, according to the 
estimate of the Commissioners, about 550,000 members. Particulars 
as to the expenses of management were obtained from sixty societies, 
comprising about 500,000 of the above number of members. One 
society (the Blackburn Philanthropic), with the large membership 
of 130,000, enjoyed the solitary distinction of keeping its manage- 
ment expenses down to the very low point of 24 per cent. on the 
total expenditure. In thirty-nine societies, numbering 250,000 
members, or one-half of the whole, the cost of management on the 
total expenditure varied from 17 to 30 per cent. In the rest the 
expenses for the most part were not much below 17 per cent. 

The success of these /oca/ Collecting Burial Societies, which came 
into existence in the forty years between 1820 and 1860, and whose 
operations were confined chiefly to the great towns in the counties 
mentioned and to a small radius beyond them, proved that there was 
a wider field of enterprise open to the class of persons whose inclina- 
tions led them to undertake such offices as that of collectors, presi- 
dents, secretaries, &c., to societies of this kind. 

Accordingly, a new variety of these societies has sprung up, chiefly 
within the last thirty years, called General Collecting Burial Societies, 
whose operations range over the whole kingdom. A list of twenty 
of the most important of them is given by the Commissioners, sixteen 
of which have been formed since 1850, with an estimated member- 
ship of 800,000 for England and Wales (leaving for the moment 
Scotland and Ireland out of the account), thus giving a total of 
1,350,000 members of the principal Local and General Collecting 
Burial Societies in England and Wales, according to the most recent 
statistics available in 1874. Resort must be had to the Reports of 
the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies for an account of them since 
that date. The Report for the year 1877 (Part II. A. p. 246) con- 
tains a return from thirty of the larger Local and General Collecting 
Burial Societies, and shows a total membership of at least 1,600,000 
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for England and Wales.*_ Upon the returns received in the year 
1878 the Chief Registrar remarks (Part I. p. 7) that “ most of the 
larger collecting societies show more or less increase in numbers, 
funds, and receipts.” And it is also worthy of notice that so 
numerous are the members of these Collecting Burial Societies that 
they constitute more than 43 per cent. of the members returned for 
the whole of the Friendly Societies in England and Wales.—(Jbid. 
p. 6. 

es these societies have to be added a remarkable group of 
Companies registered under the Life Assurance Companies Act of 
1870, but carrying on the same business as the Burial Societies, 
under the title of “ Burial (or Industrial Assurance) Companies.” 
Of these, nine, existing or dissolved, were referred to in the evidence 
laid before the Commissioners; but ‘ Companies” having been 
somewhat beyond the scope of their inquiries, they only examined 
into the details of the most conspicuous of them, The Prudential, 
the growth of which is noticed by the Commissioners as having 
been very remarkable. In 1867 it had 358,000 members, in 1872 
it numbered 1,013,041, showing that it had nearly trebled in five 
years. This number had again greatly increased in 1877, the 
report for that year stating, on the authority of the return made to 
the Board of Trade, under the Life Assurance Companies Act, that 
“the number of policies in force, and consequently the number of 
members existing in the Industrial (Burial) Branch of that Com- 
pany at the end of that year, was 3,216,190. Adding the number 
of members given for these Local and General Burial Societies and 
the Prudential Company together, they amounted in 1877 to a total 
of at least 4,816,190, to which, as mentioned above, there was an 
increase in 1878; thus plainly showing how largely the wage- 
earning classes in this country are interested in the honest and 
economical management of these institutions. 

And this will further appear when it is borne in mind how large 
are the funds with which these institutions have to deal. The 
Report of the Registrar of Friendly Societies for 1877 states the 
assets of the societies receiving contributions by collectors as 
amounting to £1,032,752. The Report of Mr. Dewey, the Actuary | 
of the Prudential Company on its Industrial Branch, for the year 
1876, states that on the 2,643,665 policies in existence in that year, 
yielding a premium income of £980,575, the sum insured was 
£22,303,959, And Mr. Sutton, the Actuary to the Friendly 
Societies’ Office, in commenting on the Prudential Company’s 
accounts for the year 1877, shows the number of policies to have 
increased to 3,216,190, yielding a premium income of £1,227,803, 


(1) Deduction being made of one-fifth of the total number returned (1,998,325) for 
double insurances, as in the estimate of the Commissioners in 1874, 
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and insuring approximately the sum of £27,927,000. These 
amounts have considerably increased since 1877, the number of 
policies according to the report of the company for 1880, issued in 
March, 1881, being close upon 4,898,500, the premium income 
£1,608,849, and the sum insured may be safely stated at about 
£36,594,000. 

Now it is obvious that the organization of these institutions, and 
its results, are a matter of the greatest moment to those who intrust 
to them such large sums from their earnings to purchase the object 
aimed at. Let us see what that organization is, how it has worked, 
what attempts have been made to improve it, how far they have 
been effectual, and what more is required. 

The organization of these General Burial Societies and Companies 
remains substantially as described by the Commissioners on Friendly 
Societies in 1874. They are managed, with a few exceptions, by 
practically self-elected and irresponsible committees. As the mem- 
bers of these societies are scattered over wide areas, often in counties 
far distant from the chief office, only those who live near it can 
exercise any control even if disposed to attend the general 
meetings. 

Under the committee is a large body of collectors. These are 
generally men of the labouring class who give their whole time to 
the work of collecting. They must necessarily be very numerous as 
they have to seek contributions over large districts. In the 
largest society (the Royal Liver, whose chief office is in 
Liverpool) they were estimated to be from 2,000 to 4,000, no exact 
account being accessible. In the Prudential Insurance Company 
they were stated to amount to 4,000. 

In describing the manner in which the collectors are paid, the 
Commissioners remark that the position of a collector in a General 
Burial Society must offer enormous attractions. He is paid by 
entrance fees, a commission of 25 per cent. on collections, a present 
of the first or second six weeks’ contributions of every new member, 
transfer fees, and other perquisites which do not figure as a rule in 
the reports or balance-sheets; all these sources yielding from about 
£200 to £400 a year, ‘“‘a very fortunate position,” as remarked by 
one of the witnesses, “for a man originally a labouring man at £1 a 
week.” And beyond this he may possibly work his way into the 
committee of management, which includes all the paid officers, and 
receive a salary varying from about £400 up to certainly £800 a 
year, It is obvious, therefore, that the society must be carried on in 
what is called the collector spirit. And so sure a source of income 
is a collector’s book when once it contains a considerable number of 
members, that it is the subject of habitual sale, the prices rising up 
to £600 and £700. 

302 
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In addition to the committee-men, the permanent officers, and the 
collectors, there are agents or “district managers ;” and also, when 
two or more of these societies are competing with each other in the 
same locality, “‘a crowd of canvassers,” thrown out to prepare the 
way for a regular collector, and paid about 30s. a week. 

With all these sources of expense the cost of management must 
necessarily be great. In a list of twenty of the more important 
bodies of this class given to the Commissioners in 1874, with a total 
of 1,426,073 members, nine of the larger ones, with a membership of 
1,136,000, returned a rate of managing expenses which averaged 
nearly 44 per cent. on the contributions, the remark being added 
that these figures were probably understated. The expenses of five 
out of the nine ranged between 50 and 55 per cent. Three years 
later Mr. Sutton, in his Report to the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies for 1877 above mentioned, states that the management ex- 
penses of the twenty-seven collecting societies which made returns, with 
1,725,584 members, averaged 41 per cent. ; but the data were founded 
in many cases on “a loose system of accounts,” so that “the parti- 
culars were to be received with caution.” Mr. Sutton adds that of 
the £585,280 received from the members of those twenty-seven 
societies in the year reported on (1876), £245,533, or about 40 per 
cent., was paid in expenses of management; out of which sum 89-2 
per cent. went for salaries, commissions, travelling, and perquisites. 

And of the Prudential Assurance Company, numbering at the end 
of 1877 in the Industrial Branch 3,216,190 members (nearly doubling 
the total number of the societies), Mr. Sutton says that the expenses 
of management were “about 53 per cent. of the contributions.” The 
report of the company of March, 1581, already adverted to, which 
gives the premium income for 1880 as £1,608,849 (the numbers of 
members having increased to 4,898,509), states also that the manage- 
ment expenses were 31-9 per cent. of that income. 

But the account would stand very differently if the percentage be 
taken not upon the premium income, but upon the contributions, as 
was done by Mr. Sutton with the accounts of 1877. That brings 
into view the bonuses to the collectors for new business and other 
items, which, although coming out of the pockets of the new mem- 
bers, are not brought to account in the calculation of the percentage 
of the expenses made by the company. These being added, as by 
Mr. Sutton in 1877, the percentage of management expenses for 1880 
should, instead of 31:9, be 47 per cent. 

Of the total premium income of £1,608,849, no less than £753,455 
was spent in salaries, bonuses to collectors, office expenses, and 
other business charges. 

This, moreover, is not the only fact which shows the expensive 
nature of this kind of society. In an ordinary burial society, if a 
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reserve fund is accumulated, each member has an interest in it, and 
may hope to participate in its advantages. The reserve fund of the 
Prudential Company is shown by the report of 1880 to amount to 
£1,318,517. The whole of this sum that may remain after satisfy- 
ing all claims belongs to a small number of shareholders who have 
paid up a capital of only £24,920. 

Seeing how heavy a tax is levied on the contributors to these 
societies and companies, it becomes a matter of much interest to 
know what class of persons is subject to it. It is unfortunately the 
very poorest; it is those who, being the most ignorant, are easily 
induced by the collectors of the competing societies to join them, 
without sufficient forethought as to whether it would be to their 
interest to do so; who can hardly be expected to understand the 
rules even if they could read them, and who, therefore, are liable to 
lose their membership from some neglect of them. And it is apparent 
from the manner in which the collector is paid that not only is it his 
interest to get every member of the family upon his book (for other- 
wise it is hardly worth his while to make the weekly call for the 
penny per head of subscription), but it was, and still is for the most 
part, notwithstanding some efforts to counteract the practice, even 
more his interest that the members should drop off from the society 
by reason of non-payment of their contributions. It is also the 
interest of the societies themselves that new members should be 
“made and dropped” as quickly as possible. The “ general burial 
societies,’ the Commissioners remark (§ 503), “in many cases abso- 
lutely maintain themselves by their ‘lapses.’” Irrespective of the 
interests of the collectors and the societiés in this process, large 
numbers of the members themselves, being “for the most part the 
poorest in the community amongst whom any idea of prudence had 
taken root, are liable to be temporarily unable to continue their con- 
tributions, and therefore lose their membership; and as in general 
no facilities are afforded to them to recover their position, and the 
few who do are subject to disadvantage, all that they have paid for 
themselves, their wives, and children is lost.” 1 The result was, when 
the commission reported in 1874, that, between this cause and 
“ official management,” it was found that at least ‘“ two-thirds,” if 
not “three-fourths” of the people who insured in these institutions 
allowed after a time their policies to lapse, and that only “ about one 
in eight of the number of insurers continued to the end of life” 
(§ 503—4). An improvement has taken place since that period in most 
of these societies, but the Chief Registrar in his report in 1877, 
founded upon a special report by Mr. Sutton upon the whole of them, 

(1) On readmission, age is taken into account, and the member is only entitled to a 


reduced benefit. In the Prudential Company “the power of reinstalment is exercise 
to the extent of 10 per cent. of the lapses” (4th Report, §§ 516, 562). 
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has still to say that “the large amount of lapses in these societies 
(which affords probably the only explanation of their continued 
existence) appeers from the fact that, whilst out of the total number 
of 1,725,584 members, barely 34,219 died during the year, 182,011 
went off the books,” or about one in every nine members. Also, 
commenting on the same report on the accounts of the Prudential 
Company, Mr. Sutton states that, with a membership nearly doubling 
the total of those societies, the Prudential Company showed a much 
higher rate of lapse than the average of theirs. And the report of 
Mr. Bailey, the actuary of the company, for the same year is nearly 
to the same effect, namely, “that many of the policies are allowed to 
lapse after short periods; thus, of the policies that were existing at 
the date of the last valuation, about five years ago, about 58 per cent. 
only are now on the books.” 

It follows that with their present membership—and on the data 
above given it may be now stated as not less than 2,000,000 for the 
General Burial Societies, and is in fact 4,898,509 in the Prudential 
Company, in all very little short of 7,000,000—in the course of every 
year, on a moderate estimate, very nearly 700,000 contributors to 
these bodies lose their membership, and with it all their contributions. 

But these numbers by no means exhaust the whole of the contri- 
butors to Burial Societies or companies throughout the United 
Kingdom. Among the large number of Friendly Societies required 
to make annual returns, and which “are still making default alto- 
gether,” as the Chief Registrar complains in his last report (1877), 
there are numerous Burial Societies; and the Burial Clubs, which 
run their short course in the small towns and villages, are beyond 
the reach of computation, and escape public notice altogether. The 
full aggregate number of the poorer classes of the population who 
suffer from the costly or untrustworthy agencies to which they have 
recourse for the purpose of insurance on death, must therefore be 
far greater than that represented in the preceding paragraph from 
such data as are at hand. 

Nevertheless, it may be of use to represent the actual money loss 
that must be incurred even upon the estimated numbers for the 
general Burial Societies and the Prudential Company as above given. 

The payments of the contributors to obtain from £3 to £4 on the 
death of a child, and £6 on the death of an adult, are uniform— 
namely, 1d. per head per week, or 4s. 4d. per year. 

That sum upon the 700,000 contributors who annually go off the 
books would, for one year’s membership, amount in round numbers 
to £150,000. Therefore, if the calculation of the societies and the 
Prudential Company be right, that the average duration of mem- 
bership is between eight and nine years, the total sum lost to 700,000 
of their contributors in, say every eight years, would be £1,200,000. 
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The sums that in a few exceptional cases are got back by those who 
go off the books must be a mere trifle, as exemplified by the fact 
mentioned by Mr. Sutton, that “only £227 was paid away among 
the 182,011 members who withdrew from the societies ” in the year 
reported on (1876). 

But it may be asked, supposing a man should ultimately turn out 
to be one of the fortunate eight or nine in every hundred contributors 
(as estimated by the Commissioners, § 504), who have kept up their 
subscriptions till the end of life, what will he have paid for the £6 
his family will then be entitled to for his burial? If when his 
children grew up he discontinued paying for them, his own subscrip- 
tion of 1d. per week for forty years from, it may be, the age of 25 
to 65, would have amounted, without interest, to £8 13s. 4d., and 
with the accumulated interest to about £16 7s., or nearly three times 
more than the sum which his family will receive. 

Now, considering that during the whole of this time nearly a half- 
penny out of every penny he has contributed will have gone in the 
expenses of management if he was a member either of one of the 
general Burial Societies or of the great Prudential Company, it is 
painfully manifest what a vast number among the humbler, the most 
confiding, the least helpful of the wage-earning classes are blindly 
led to spend, in the pursuit of an’ object that does them honour, a 
sum enormously beyond what would procure for them that object 
could the desired facilities be put in their way by the Government. 

The leading facts which I have related, and many other abuses 
which I have not stopped to mention, but which may be found in 
§§ 465 to 539 of the Fourth Report of the Commissioners on Friendly 
Societies (1874), were for many years previously to the year 1868 
brought to the notice of the public in the annual reports of the then 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, Mr. Tidd Pratt. In that year the 
late Lord Lichfield brought in the Bill already adverted to, “ to 
amend the laws relating to Friendly Societies and to small Govern- 
ment annuities, and the assuring of payment of money on death.” 
This Bill aimed in the first 15 clauses at putting an end to a large 
proportion of the abuses above described, and in its 16th or last 
clause proposed “ that the limitation that the Post Office assurances 
on death should not be under £20 should be repealed.” The Bill, as 
already mentioned, did not pass. But in 1875, a flood of new light 
having in the previous year been thrown upon the subject by the 
report of the Friendly Societies Commission, a measure was intro- 
duced by the Government embodying most of Lord Lichfield’s pro- 
posals, except unfortunately the one relating to the sum that might 
be insured for on death. Some other clauses concerning Friendly 
Societies were added on the recommendation of the Commissioners, 
and after much opposition the Bill became law. 
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The number of abuses in these general Burial Societies and 
Companies which that Act (38 and 39 Vict. c. 60) sought by its 30th 
section to correct, may be seen by the following short epitome. It 
requires that a copy of the rules must be given to every member at 
the cost of only 1d., together with a printed policy also for 1d. ; 
that a written or printed notice must be given of a contribution 
being in arrear before the member can be struck off; that no mem- 
ber can be transferred from one society to another without his 
consent in writing; that the collectors are to take no part in the 
management, or in the proceedings at the meetings of the society ; 
that there must be yearly meetings duly advertised; that the 
balance-sheet must be subject to inspection and duly delivered to any 
member on demand ; that the annual returns to the Registrar must 
be certified by professional accountants; that in all disputes recourse 
must be had to a County Court or Court of Summary Jurisdiction ; 
that there must be an annual audit of the accounts either by one 
public auditor or by two persons appointed by the society; that 
there must be quinquennial valuation returns made to the Registrar ; 
that all cases of payment at death must be made only on a 
Registrar’s certificate of death ; that in case of the death of a child 
under 10, payment must be made to the parent or his representatives ; 
that no one under 16 can be considered as a member (that is, with 
power to vote) in any society registered after the passing of the Act, 
except in the case of societies composed solely of minors, and then 
only under certain regulations. There are also stringent rules to 
prevent a larger sum than £6 from being received on the death of 
any child under 5 years, or on the death of a child under 10 years 
a larger sum than £10. 

No sufficient means having been provided by this Act to insure 
these improvements in the practice of these societies and companies 
being carried into effect, the extent to which they are adopted 
depends upon the good-will of the respective committees. Mr. 
Sutton accordingly, in his Actuarial Report upon them for the year 
succeeding the passing of the Act, notes the following as some of the 
abuses then uncorrected in one or other of the institutions reported 
on. The rate of lapses was still in most cases high ; the returns in 
many cases imperfect; the expenses of management excessive; in 
some cases there was no separate fund provided for the management 
expenses, as required by the rules; in others the expenditure on 
that account was above that which the rules authorised, as where in 
three cases, 20, 30, and 36 per cent. was authorised and 50 per cent. 
was spent ; or the amount authorised was excessive, as where 50 per 
cent. was authorised ; or there was no fixed limit; or the payments 


to collectors or agents were not brought to account; or investments 
were made in unauthorised securities. 
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Undertakings were given in regard to some of these matters that 
they should be corrected in future; but many of the particulars 
most important to the members are not within the powers of the 
Act, and, from the circumstances of the case, could scarcely be 
brought within it. 

It appears that the practice continues of insuring a child in 
several societies, and the law is said to be evaded by the statement 
that the sum paid on the death of a child who is known to be insured 
also in other societies is given for “ charitable purposes.”’ 

In the last Report of the Registrar of Friendly Societies for 1878, 
recently published, these collecting burial societies are not reported 
upon by the actuary, for the reason, as I am informed, that their 
general conditions remain substantially the same. 

It is to be hoped that the time is near when the Government will 
act upon the recommendation of the Friendly Societies Commission 
by reducing the sum that may be insured for on death to £5, and 
thus open to all the industrial classes a way of escape from the 
extravagant payments required by these societies and companies, and 
from the great losses that fall upon so large a proportion of their 
contributors, who, from some accident or other, cease their contribu- 
tions. Should the Government reduce the sum that can be insured 
for on death from the present limit of £20 to £5, it is easy to see 
how great the gain to the industrial classes would be. Any labouring 
man of any degree of prudence could have at his command at the 
age of 21—2 the sum of £1 18s. ld. This sum, paid down at that 
age at any post office, would, according to the present scale, insure 
him £5 on death. Possibly a small sum, say 2s., would have to be 
added to the cost, to cover increased office expenses arising from the 
reduction of the present minimum of £20 to £5. To procure an 
additional £1 at death about 8s. would be required, making a total 
of £2 8s. to secure him £6, for which he has hitherto insured him- 
self in some Burial Society, and which it has been shown would have 
cost him, if he survived to the age of 65, no less than £16 7s., 
or upwards of six times more than at 21 he could have bought it for 
from the Government. 

And if any one above the age of 21 should be desirous of 
purchasing the £5 or £6, or any further sum, he would find, on 
referring to the Post Office tables, that he could do so at the 
moderate advance of between three and four shillings for every five 
years of age. 

That these societies and companies insuring sums to be paid at 
death would renew their objection to the introduction of State com- 
petition with their business is very probable, “as was the case,” the 
Commissioners remark, “in 1864, when Mr. Gladstone found himself 
obliged to place the minimum of insurance at £20.” “But,” the 
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Commissioners added, ‘‘this objection does not appear to us to be 
entitled to much weight, and carries its own refutation with it” (§ 852). 
That their business would be considerably reduced in that particular 
cannot admit of doubt; but it is easy to point out that a vast amount 
would still remain to them, and in the particular sphere in which 
their intervention is useful. 

Of the number of members of these Burial Societies and Com- 
panies, which may now be stated to be at least 7,000,000 (see 
page 708), the proportion of children and women amounts to upwards 
of one-half. This fact is vouched for by one of the Assistant- 
Commissioners, Sir George Young, in the following terms :—‘‘ Agents 
of the large collecting societies have told me, and I have tested the 
fact by an examination of their books, that a great majority of the 
names on their lists are those of children and women” (§ 467). The 
father, as a rule, joins one of these societies, and subscribes his 
penny a week for each child soon after its birth. If he is negligent 
about it the collector soon calls, and “never rests satisfied, after he 
has insured one life, until he gets the whole household in his book” 
(Ibid.). The collector, by his periodical calls for the penny, saves 
all trouble ; and, accordingly, widows, single women, and all persons 
of the poorer and least helpful class, especially those living in remote 
villages, readily become his clients. This great and widespread and 
creditable desire among even the poorest of the population to secure 
for themselves and their families, on the occasion of a death, a sum 
that will provide a decent burial is not likely to decline; it may 
fairly be expected that, as their intelligence becomes more and 
more developed, the spark of pride which makes them resent the 
idea of a pauper funeral, and which happily even the long course of 
maladministration of the old Poor Law did not extinguish, may even 
gain greater vigour, and lead to greater efforts towards an honourable 
independence. These societies, therefore, are never likely to be in 
want of contributors on a very large scale in point of numbers. 
Neither did the Friendly Societies Commissioners, who did not shrink 
from the fullest exposure of their defects and abuses, come to any 
conclusion adverse to their continued existence. Their words are, 
“We are far from saying that the method of collecting from house 
to house is a vicious one in itself, nay, that it is not the one most 
appropriate and economical where the individual contributions are 
reduced to a minimum, as they are when confined to the purpose of 
securing burial benefits; we would not even deny that it may be 
virtually indispensable in such a case”’ (§ 545). 

The result that would follow from the reduction of the present £20 
to a limit of £5 as the smallest sum for which a person may insure 
on death, would not prevent parents from making insurances for 
their children, inasmuch as the State does not undertake the insurance 
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of any one under 16 years of age. It would, on the contrary, better 
enable the parents to keep up their payments for their children, 
inasmuch as, presumably, both father and mother would have pur- 
chased their own insurances from the Government before marriage. 
The opportunity of a Government insurance of £5, or any further 
sum at death, would also be of great service to all those who, between 
the ages of 16 and 21, would be in a position to save out of their 
wages and pay down in one sum the £1 15s. 8d., or £1 18s. 1d. (or 
the slightly larger sum already indicated), which, between these 
ages, would purchase it once for all. They would thus be released 
from the perpetual burden of the weekly payment, and the risk of 
losing all they had paid either by the failure of the Society or Burial 
Club, which is of such frequent occurrence, or by their own inability 
from illness or other accidental circumstance to keep up their pay- 
ments. But all such young persons would have a strong motive for 
continuing the penny a week subscription to their Burial Society 
during the period between 16 and 21, in order, in case of death 
between those years, to secure for themselves a decent funeral. 

The practice of paying for a few years and then, by the chances of 
life, ceasing to be members, may be of great advantage to the 
societies and companies in question; but it affords no argument 
whatever which can enable them to oppose, on any fair grounds, 
the opening to the labouring classes a cheaper and better mode of 
attaining what they desire. And were this boon granted to them, 
another important step would be taken towards directing into safe 
and desirable channels the weekly savings of the industrial classes, 
now so often intrusted to clubs sooner or later ending in insolvency 
or wasted in these expensive societies and companies. If their savings 
were then always invested in trustworthy, durable, and economical 
securities, they would be found sufficient to provide (in the words of 
the Friendly Societies Commissioners’ Report of 1874, § 833) not 
only burial money, but sick pay and an annuity after the age of 65, 
and thus to raise them, in ordinary cases, above the risk of 
pauperism, 

Hveu Szymour TREMENHEERE. 


Postscript.—The Return to an Order of the House of Commons 
moved for by Lord Lymington, “ of the Paupers in the Workhouses 
of England on the 31st March, 1881, who, having been members of a 
Benefit Society, had then ceased to be members,” on account of non- 
payment of contributions, withdrawal, or dismissal, or on account of 
the breaking up of the society, has just been issued, and supplies 
another reason in favour of the legislation pointed to in this article. 

The total number of indoor adult male paupers in England and 
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Wales on that day, who had ceased to be members of benefit societies, 
was 11,304, in 576 out of the 647 Unions from which the returns 
were received; giving an average number of 19 per Union. 

I find that, in round numbers, 12 of these 19 had lost their mem- 
bership by reason of non-payment of contributions, withdrawal, or 
dismissal, and 7 in consequence of the breaking up of the society. 

Taking the fifty Unions that contained the largest numbers who 
hed lost their membership, I find the average in these to be 75 per 
Union ; Liverpool leading with 230, Manchester with 152, Salford 
with 148, Birmingham with 113, St. Olave’s, Southwark, with 121, 
and Lambeth with 109. 

The numbers are generally small in the country districts. But 
wherever former members of benefit societies who have lost their 
membership from the causes named, are found in the Workhouse, 
whether their numbers are great or small, their position must operate 
more or less among their friends and neighbours as a discouragement 
to making provision for the future. 

But this number of 11,304 adult male paupers who have lost the 
benefits they had subscribed for is but a trifle compared with the 
700,000 persons of all ages and both sexes still above pauperism, 
spread over the country, who annually go off the books of the 
societies, and lose all they have contributed. 

The best remedy lies in the direction of purchasing from the 
Government in early life, by a comparatively small sum paid down 
once for all, their “burial money” and an annuity after the age of 
65; also their “ sick-pay,” if the Government would undertake that 
business, which I presume to think I showed to be practicable in 
the article in the Nineteenth Century already adverted to. 

But if public opinion is not ripe for that plan, a vigorous effort is 
surely demanded to oblige the present societies to give better 
guarantees that they can and will fulfil their contracts. Of the 
11,304 adult male paupers included in the Return, who had lost 
their membership, no less than 3,913 had done so by the breaking up 
of the society. Of these latter, 1,026 had the additional mortifi- 
cation of having been members for between 10 and 20 years; 612 
between 20 and 30 years; 555 for 30 years and upwards. The 
remaining 1,720 had been members for less than 10 years. 

a: 8. F. 














DISGUST: A DRAMATIC MONOLOGUE. 


A woman and her husband, having been converted from free thought to Calvinism, 
and being utterly miserable in consequence, resolve to end themselves by poison. The 
man dies, but the woman is rescued by application of the stomach-pump. 


I 


Pitts? talk to me of your pills? Well, that, I must-say, is cool. 
Can’t bring my old man round ? he was always a stubborn old fool. 
If I hadn’t taken precautions—a warning to all that wive— 

He might not have been dead, and I might not have been alive. 


II. 


You would like to know, if I please, how it was that our troubles 
began ? 

You see, we were brought up Agnostics, I and my poor old man. 

And we got some idea of selection and evolution, you know— 

Professor Huxley’s doing—where does he expect to go! 


Ii. 
Well, then came trouble on trouble on trouble—I may say, a 
peck— 
And his cousin was wanted one day on the charge of forging a 
cheque— 
And his puppy died of the mange—my parrot choked on its perch. 
This was the consequence, was it, of not going weekly to church ? 


Iv. 

So we felt that the best if not only thing that remained to be done 

On an earth everlastingly moving about a perpetual sun, 

Where worms breed worms to be eaten of worms that have eaten 
their betters— 

And reviewers are barely civil—and people get spiteful letters— 

And a famous man is forgot ere the minute hand can tick nine— 

Was to send in our P.P.C., and purchase a packet of strychnine. 


v. 

Nay—but first we thought it was rational—only fair— 

To give both parties a hearing—and went to the meeting-house 
there, 

At the curve of the street that runs from the Stag to the old Blue 


Lion. 
“Little Zion”’ they call it—a deal more “ little” than “ Zion.” 
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VI. 
And the preacher preached from the text, “Come out of her.” 
Hadn’t we come ? 
And we thought of the Shepherd in Pickwick—and fancied a flavour 
of rum 
Balmily borne on the wind of his words—and my man said, ‘“ Well, 
Let’s get out of this, my dear—for his text has a brimstone smell.” 


Vil. 


So we went, O God, out of chapel—and gazed, ah God, at the sea. 
And I said nothing to him. And he said nothing to me. 


VIII. 


And there, you see, was an end of it all. It was obvious, in fact, 

That, whether or not you believe in the doctrine taught in a tract, 

Life was not in the least worth living. Because, don’t you see? 

Nothing that can’t be, can, and what must be, must. Q.E.D. 

And the infinitesimal sources of Infinite Unideality 

Curve in to the central abyss of a sort of a queer Personality 

Whose refraction is felt in the nebule strewn in the pathway of 
Mars 

Like the parings of nails /onian—clippings and snippings of 
stars— 

Shavings of suns that revolve and evolve and involve—and at times 

Give a sweet astronomical twang to remarkably hobbling rhymes. 


Ix. 

And the sea curved in with a moan—and we thought how once— 
before 

We fell out with those atheist lecturers—once, ah, once and no 
more, 


We read together, while midnight blazed like the Yankee flag, 

A reverend gentleman’s work—the Conversion of Colonel Quagg. 
And out of its pages we gathered this lesson of doctrine pure— 
Zephaniah Stockdolloger’s gospel—a word that deserves to endure 
Infinite millions on millions of infinite ons to come— 

“ Vocation,” says he, “is vocation, and duty duty. Some.” 


Xe 


And duty, said I, distinctly points out—and vocation, said he, 

Demands as distinctly—that I should kill you, and that you should 
kill me. 

The reason is obvious—we cannot exist without creeds—who can ? 


So we went to the chemist’s—a highly respectable church-going 
man— 
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And bought two packets of poison. You wouldn’t have done so 
Wait. 


It’s evident, Providence is not with you, ma’am, the same thing as 
Fate. 

Unconscious cerebration educes God from a fog, 

But spell God backwards, what then? Give it up? the answer is, 
dog. 

(I don’t exactly see how this last verse is to scan, 

But that’s a consideration I leave to the secular man.) 


XI. 


I meant of course to go with him—as far as I pleased—but first 

To see how my old man liked it—I thought perhaps he might 
burst. 

I didn’t wish it—but still it’s a blessed release for a wife— 

And he saw that I thought so—and grinned in derision—and 
threatened my life 

If I made wry faces—and so I took just a sip—and he— 

Well—you know how it ended—he didn’t get over me. 


XII. 
Terrible, isn’t it? Still, on reflection, it might have been worse. 
He might have been the unhappy survivor, and fcllowed my hearse. 


“ Never do it again” ? Why, certainly not. You don’t 


Suppose I should think of it, surely? But anyhow—there—I 
won't. 








HAS CONSERVATISM INCREASED IN ENGLAND SINCE 
THE LAST REFORM BILL? 


As Mr. Gladstone and his Cabinet stand pledged to attempt to 
extend the suffrage in the counties before they again appeal to the 
country, a fitting opportunity presents itself for the inquiry at the 
head of this article. The general elections of 1868 and 1880 will, if 
the Liberal party is successful during the present Parliament in its 
endeavour to alter the electoral laws, be convenient data from which 
to deduce a trustworthy answer. We know how, in 1874, the 
vaticinations of the prophets were falsified ; but the question of vital 
interest is this—-Did the reigns of a Liberal and a Conservative 
Government for, speaking very roughly, six years each in succession, 
cause Liberalism or Conservatism to make the greater progress, or 
did the one party advance equally in favour with the other ? 

It may be stated at the outset that the aim of the following pages 
is not to serve a party purpose, but solely to give a true and faithful 
solution of the proposed problem, and that there has not been the 
slightest attempt so to arrange the figures involved in the question 
as to favour either the one or the other political body. To place 
this assertion beyond a doubt I will briefly mention the principles 
upon which the following analysis is based, and make a few general 
remarks upon the manner in which such an investigation should be 
carried on. And to avoid misconception it may be added that, for 
the sake of brevity, by “England” is meant “England and Wales,” 
and “ Tory ”’ is used as synonymous with “Conservative.” 

The advantages of treating a subject scientifically—in other words, 
in a manner consonant with the rules of logic and justice—have been 
often pointed out; but it is astonishing, when we reflect upon the 
excessive crudeness of the modern method of discoursing on political 
matters, no statesman ever ventures to deal with the anomalies 
involved in our electoral system in any other than a hand-to-mouth 
spirit, and to this very day we treat the claims of Ireland to her 
share in the number of members of Parliament on an entirely false 
basis. Only a short time ago the Irish members were solemnly 
warned that as the census had shown that their country contained 
only one-seventh of the population of the United Kingdom they 
would run the risk, if they made themselves troublesome, of having 
the 105 members allotted to their country out of the total of 658 
reduced considerably in number. And similarly in the redistribu- 
tion schemes of Reform Bills, and in popular controversies, popula- 
tion is always taken as the basis of comparison of the claims of 
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rival constituencies. But the slightest reflection shows that popula- 
tion is no safe guide. Were the proportions of men, women and 
children always the same, were the electoral qualification in all 
countries and constituencies the same, and were the ratio of enfran- 
chised to unenfranchised males always the same, then no doubt 
population would serve as a standard. But it is notoriously other- 
wise. Ireland contains about 230,000 out of a total of about 3,030,000 
electors in the United Kingdom, and is therefore, under present 
conditions, entitled, not to one-seventh, but only to about to one- 
thirteenth, of the 658 members. Of course, if the franchise is 
extended, this proportion may become larger; but the fact remains 
indisputable that this proportion of electors, and not of population, 
is the true one in all such cases of considering the claims of mere 
numbers, as such. The other considerations of expediency and policy 
rest on an entirely different ground. 

In politics, as in all other matters, those who have never tried to 
draw correct inferences will be surprised to find how difficult a 
business it is. There is not one politician in a thousand who can 
state with even an approach to accuracy the legitimate deductions 
from a general election with regard to the progress of the rival parties. 
Either he will omit something of importance, or he will imply some- 
thing which he did not actually know as a fact, but which he uncon- 
sciously infers must have taken place. The Daily Thunderer avows 
that the Liberals gained ground among the county electors at the 
last general election. It turns out that all that is meant is that in 
some counties in which there had never been a contest for many 
years, and in which the relative state of feeling at the previous 
general election was pure guess-work, the Tory sitting members 
who had before been returned unopposed had been defeated when 
their claims were challenged. But no one knows, no one ever can 
know, whether they would have met with a greater or less defeat if 
their seats had been attacked on the earlier occasion, and to state 
that the Liberals had gained ground in the interval is to assert that 
which is incapable of proof and unworthy of attention. 

The customary and the crudest manner of discovering whether 
Tory principles have relatively advanced between 1868 and 1880 is 
to say that on the former occasion there were 265 Tory members 
returned to the House, and on the latter only 233. Therefore it is 
inferred that, instead of advancing, they have declined. But the 
slightest consideration will show that, putting aside many other 
grave objections to such a superficial method, no reliance can be 
placed on the statement. By precisely the same reasoning, since in 
1868 there were 393 Liberal members, and in 1880 there were only 
357, Liberal principles also declined. The explanation is to be 
found in the circumstance that in the interval a third party, the 
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Home Rulers, had sprung up, and we are confronted with the 
dilemma that we must discover some means of finding out the pro- 
portions in which they have drawn their adherents from the two 
previously existing parties. 

Numberless examples could be given, were it worth while, of 
the untrustworthy way in which hasty generalizations are put 
forth with confidence. It will, however, be more useful to atfempt 
the solution of the problem under discussion. 

Now, in the first place, if is clear that the absolute increase of 
Tory and Liberal voters in England between 1868 and 1880 can 
never be ascertained, for the simple reason that there were many 
constituencies in either one or both of those years in which no 
contests took place. And this leads us at once to observe that by 
considering the case of the remaining constituencies, t.e. those in 
which there were contests between the two parties on both occasions, 
we shall obtain a trustworthy standard by which to gauge the re/ative 
increase of the two parties. 

In the second place we must beware lest we fall into the error, 
almost universal, of assuming the proportion of Tory and Liberal 
feeling in any group of constituencies to be in the same ratio as that 
of the gross votes cast on each side. What is really wanted is the 
proportion of Tory and Liberal voters. How these may be determined 
in a way approximately correct enough for all practical purposes has 
been shown in my article, ‘ Voters, not Votes,” in the Contemporary 
Review for October, 1880. 

In the third place it is advantageous to know whether the Tory 
and Liberal voters have increased equally in all classes of con- 
stituencies, from the smallest to the largest; and, if not, how they 
compare with each other. 

Now there were, in round numbers, 2,500,000 registered electors 
in England in 1880, and as they had 493 members allotted to them, 
each member represented on an average about 5,000 voters. Hence 
I have arranged the constituencies which are determined for us by 
our first rule in five tables, the nature of which has been fixed as 
follows :—In the first table have been placed all those constituencies 
which, in 1880, contained less than 1,500 registered electors. These 
may be called very small constituencies, being such as would, if mere 
numbers alone were the guide, be disfranchised. In the second table 
have been placed all those constituencies which, in 1880, contained 
between 1,500 and 7,500 registered electors. These may be called 
small constituencies, being such as would, if mere numbers alone 
were the guide, return one member apiece. In the third table have 
been placed all those constituencies which, in 1880, contained between 
7,500 and 12,500 registered electors. These may be called moderate- 
sized constituencies, being such as would return two members apiece. 
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In the fourth table have been placed all those constituencies which, 
in 1880, contained between 12,500 and 17,500 registered electors. 
These may be called /arge constituencies, being such as would return 
three members apiece. And in the fifth table have been placed those 
constituencies which, in 1880, contained over 17,500 registered 
electors. These may be called very Jarge constituencies, being such 
as would either return four members apiece, or be subdivided. 
Let us then at once proceed to— 
TABLE I. 


CONSTITUENCIES HAVING ELECTORATES OF UNDER 1,500 IN 1880, AND CONTESTED 
By LIBERALS AND TORIES IN BOTH 1868 AND 1880, 
LiperaL. Tory. 
1868. 1880. 1868. 1880. 
Mem- voters, Mem- voters, MeM- voters, = Voters. 














bers. bers. * ‘bers. 

1. Abingdon . _— 327 1 428 1 397 — 386 
2. Andover ... 1 377 1 405 — 307 | — 364 
3. Berwick. ... 2 639 g 651 — 466 | — 505 
4, Bewdley — 418 1 598 1 518 |— ~~ 530 
5. Brecknock . — 357 1 438 1 372 | — 379 
6. Buckingham . . 1 463 1 528 |— 338 |— 520 
7. Chichester. . . | — 433 | — 467 1 603 1 602 
8. Chippenham . . |— 359 |— 455 1 418 1 478 
9. Cockermouth . . 1 620 1 582 — 38s | — 380 
10. Devizes. . — 321 | — 388 1 419 1 446 
11. Droitwich . —_ 603 1 862 | 1 790 | — 368 
12. Evesham —_— 303 1 382 || 1 347 | — 373 
13. Guildford ?, ai. etn Cet toe 
14, Harwich 141 | — 310 || 1 328 1 368 
15. Helston . 1 494 | — 421 || — 374 1 461 
16. Hertford - —_ 345 — 400 || 1 434 1 564 
17. Horsham ... | — 380 | — 504 1 380 1 605 
18. Knaresborough . 1 362 lL 357 |}— «347 |— ~~ 331 
19. Leominster. . . | — 147 | — 354 1 432 1 457 
20; Lewes . ..«.- 1 601 — 580 — 587 1 717 
Si; Ineifield’ 2. « — 474 — 537 l 525 1 553 
22. Ludlow . F — 170 — 343 1 408 1 525 
23. Lymington . — 199 | — 239 1 330 1 431 
24. Malmesbury — 314 |— 310 1 337 1 603 
25. Marlow . — 314 | — 354 1 345 1 506 
26. Midhurst —_ 262 os 286 1 375 l 500 
27. Northallerton . — 372 | — 383 1 386 1 483 
28. Petersfield . 1 370 1 406 —_ 932 | — 320 
29. Ripon ‘ 1 554 l 591 — 408 — 362 
30. Rye Seti ak a> — 499 1 626 1 513 — 618 
31. Tewkesbury 1 355 1 350 |— 279 |— 340 
A |) _ 390 — 422 1 416 1 495 
33. Wallingford oe ag — 358 1 582 1 453 —_ 541 
34, Wareham F 1 382 1 451 — 30) | — 416 
35. Westbury ...|— 45 |— 505 i 492 1 559 
36. Woodstock... — 481 — 452 1 502 1 512 

Totals ; . | 13 14,184 | 17 16,518 || 24 15,052 | 20 17,343 











With regard to the very small constituencies whose names appear 
in the above table, one or two remarks may fitly be made. It has 
often been alleged that the preservation of these boroughs is one of 
the articles of the Tory creed, because it is in them that Tory 
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influence is strongest. Be this as it may, it is at all events well to 
know that, as a mere matter of fact, the two rival parties are nearly 
equally balanced, and that while the Tory percentage of the total 
voters decreased from 51°5 in 1868 to 51:2 in 1880, the Liberal per- 
centage of the total voters increased from 48:5 in 1868 to 48°8 in 
1880. No doubt in 1868 the Tories were represented by 24, while 
the Liberals had only 138, members; and in 1880 the Tories had 20 
members, while the number of Liberal members had risen to 17. 
But on each of these occasions the preponderance of Tory over 
Liberal members was due, not to the strength of the Tory support, 
but to the nature of our present system of representation. On some 
future occasion it is very likely that while the proportion of Tory to 
Liberal voters may remain about the same, the number of Liberal 
members may greatly exceed the number of Tory members. For, 
indeed, at each general election, had the two parties been represented 
in accordance with their relative strength, the Tories would have had 
19, and the Liberals 18, members, the fluctuation and apparent 
increase of Liberal strength as shown by their reducing their 
minority of 11 to a minority of only 3 members being simply due to 
the characteristics inherent in our system of election, and not to any 
corresponding increase of strength among the electorate. And thus, 
assuming for the sake of argument that constituencies ought to be 
disfranchised when they sink below a certain number of electors, the 
Tory party has no especial need to dread the operation of such a 
measure. 

Pursuing this question of very small constituencies a little further, 
however, and also for the sake of completeness and convenience of 
reference, we may take note that the following twenty-two con- 
stituencies—Bodmin, Bridgnorth, Bridport, Calne, Cirencester, Dor- 
chester, Eye, Frome, Huntingdon, Launceston, Liskeard, Malton, 
Marlborough, Newport, Radnor Boroughs, Richmond, St. Ives, 
Shaftesbury, Stamford, Tavistock, Tiverton and Wilton—also had 
electorates of under 1,500 in 1880, but were not contested by Liberals 
and Tories in both 1868 and 1880. On each occasion they returned 
16 Liberals and 7 Tories. 

Hence, contrary to the popular idea that Tories obtain so much 
support in the very small constituencies, we find that while in 1868 
the Liberals had 29, and in 1880 they had 33, members as their 
share of those returned by the 58 smallest constituencies in England, 
in 1868 the Tories had 31, and in 1880 they had only 27, members. 
So that really the Liberals have the most to lose by a rigorous and 
fair application of the rule that constituencies should be disfranchised 


when they contain less than a certain minimum, and become what is 
called insignificant in numbers. 
Let us now turn to— 
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TABLE II. 


CONTESTED BY LIBERALS AND TORIES IN BOTH 1868 AND 1880. 


. Ashton-under-Lyne . 
. Aylesbury : 


Banbury . 


. Barnstaple 


Bath . 


. Bedford 


Boston 


. Bury St. Edmunds 
. Cambridge . 

. Canterbury . 

. Cardiganshire . 

. Carlisle 


. Carnarvonshire 


Chatham . 


. Cheltenham . 
. Christchurch 
. Clitheroe. 
. Colchester 


. Crickdale. 


. Denbigh District . 
. Derbyshire (E.) 
. Derbyshire (N.) 


. Devonport 


. Dover. 
. Durham . 
. Essex (E.) 


. Exeter. 

. Gloucester 

. Gravesend 

. Hartlepool 

. Hastings . ‘ 
k Haverfordwest ‘ 


. Hereford . 


. Ipswich . . 

. Isle of Wight 

. Kidderminster . 

. King’s Lynn 

. Macclesfield . 

. Maidstone 

. Maldon . ‘ 3 
. Monmouth District : 
. Newark 


. Newcastle-under-Lyme 


. Norfolk (S.). 
. Oxford . . 
. Pembroke Boroughs ; 


. Penrhyn and Falmouth 


. Peterborough 
. Plymouth 

. Pontefract 

- Poole. . 

. Reading . 

. Rochester 

. Salisbury. 

' Scarborough. 
. Shrewsbury . 


58 


. Shropshire (S.) . 
Siathenpton : 





Liperav. 


1880. 


Mem- 
bers. 


Ee et ec wisesiebinit et wade) int PeeRamene 





Voters. 


2,966 
2,015 
1,018 

766 
2,706 
1,452 
1,275 
1,110 
2,356 
1,256 
2,406 
2,747 
3,303 
2,396 
2,318 
1,185 
1,098 
1,694 
4,350 
1,424 
3,091 
3,300 
1,493 
1,557 
1,195 
2,369 
3,038 
2,739 
1,544 
3,682 
1,770 

686 
1,413 
3,050 
1,986 
1,795 
1,212 
2,845 
1,675 

679 
2,258 
1,028 
1,214 
2,906 
2,685 
1,462 
1,124 
1,857 
2,404 
1,092 

848 
2,400 
1,396 

960 
2,111 
1,915 
1,887 
3,037 


{ 


| 
| 
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Tory. 


1868. 
fp 2 a ae ln 


Mem- 
bers. 


PDE Ded comet] oe bee 


roroml | tl eel lolol lI i twol ll 


Voters. 


2,318 
1,468 
397 
788 
2,024 
630 
1,213 
714 
1,413 
1,660 
1,918 
1,957 
1,815 
1,858 
1,468 
560 
760 
1,251 
2,221 
944 
1,978 
2,698 
1,368 
1,424 
732 
2,839 
2,122 
1,512 
1,069 
1,550 
920 
497 
928 
2,044 
1,118 
"821 
1,195 
2,321 
1,391 
504 
1,449 
826 
1,423 
3,076 
1,225 
1,419 
708 
167 
1,506 
900 


976 
703 


742 
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59 
60 
61 


62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 


68 


69. 


70. 
72 


74 
75 


76. 


71. 
73. 
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TABLE II.—(continued.) 


LIBERAL. 
1868. 1880. 
yi ai P : 
— Voters. Mem- voters. Mem- Voters, 


bers. bers. 
1,148 1,422 1,124 
2,078 2,706 2,405 
2,856 3,090 2,096 
998 984 918 
545 754 731 
1,098 2,844 710 
1,557 2,194 1,512 
1,984 3,002 1,957 
567 961 863 722 
2,463 2,550 2,541 2,586 
577 905 750 807 
894 1,072 518 699 
771 1,072 1,125 1,204 
2,193 2,768 1,898 2,930 
2,308 2,783 2,769 2,960 
638 979 840 791 
803 824 795 995 
2,459 2,615 2,439 2,502 


Stafford . 
Staleybridge 
Stroud 

Taunton . 
Truro. A 
Tynemouth . 
Wakefield 
Warrington . 
Warwick. ... 
Warwickshire (S.) 
Weymouth . ‘ 
Whitby . 
Whitehaven. 
. aa 
Wiltshire (N.) . 
Winchester . 
Windsor . 
Worcester 


mt re os 20 | mm | et et bad tt mt BD | _ 
ro | wi | | | ft be et et et he het DO eH DO 


sere gee ey ye | ) cone | nee 




















Totals. . . . . . | 86112626 | 88147,069 |} 41 105,411 | 39 128,539 


In this case the Tory percentage of the total voters decreased from 
48°3 in 1868 to 46°6 in 1880, while the Liberal percentage of the 
total voters increased from 51:7 in 1868 to 53:4 in 1880. But, in 
consequence of the working of our system of representation, the pro- 
portion of Tory to Liberal members remained substantially unaltered, 
although both in 1868 and in 1880 the Liberals obtained many more 
members than they were fairly entitled to. For while in 1868 they 
had 86, and in 1880 they had 88, members, under a system of pro-: 
portionate representation they would in 1868 have had only 66, and 
in 1880 they would have had only 68, members. The Tories, on 
the other hand, would have had 61, instead of only 41, members 
in 1868; while in 1880 they would have had 59, instead of only 39, 
members. ‘Thus we sce that it is not in small constituencies that 
the Tories obtain a larger share of support than their rivals. 

The following fifty-two constituencies ——Anglesea, Beaumaris, 
Bedfordshire, Brecknockshire, Bury, Cambridge (University), Car- 
digan Burghs, Carmarthen District, Carnarvon Boroughs, Cheshire 
(E.), Cornwall (W.), Cumberland (W.), Darlington, Denbighshire, 
Essex (W.), Flint District, Flintshire, Grantham, Grimsby, Hamp- 
shire (N.), Huntingdonshire, Hythe, Kendal, Leicestershire (N.), 
Lincoln; London University, Merionethshire, Montgomery District, 
Montgomeryshire, Morpeth, Norfolk (N.), Norfolk (W.), Northamp- 
tonshire (N.), Northamptonshire (S.), Northumberland (N.), Not- 
tinghamshire (N.), Nottinghamshire (S.), Oxfordshire, Oxford (Uni- 
versity), Pembrokeshire, Radnorshire, Rutlandshire, Sandwich, 
Shoreham, Suffolk (W.), Sussex (W.), Tamworth, Wenlock, West- 
moreland, Wiltshire (S.), Worcestershire (W.) and Wycombe—also 
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had electorates of between 1,500 and 7,500 in 1880, but were not 
contested by Liberals and Tories in both 1868 and 1880. In 1868 
they returned 33 Liberals and 51 Tories, and in 1880, 40 Liberals 
and 44 Tories. 

Thus we see that, taking the whole of the small constituencies into 
account, while in 1868 the Liberals had 119, and in 1880 they had 
128, members as their share of those returned by the 128 small con- 
stituencies in England, in 1868 the Tories had only 92, and in 1880 
they had only 83, members. So that in this case again it is not the 
Tories who have any reason to be afraid of a close scrutiny into 
constituencies which, as regards mere numbers, are over-represented. 

Let us now turn to— 

TABLE III. 
CONSTITUENCIES HAVING ELECTORATES OF BETWEEN 7,500 AND 12,500 IN 1880, 


AND CONTESTED BY LIBERALS AND TORIES IN BOTH 1868 AND 1880. 


Limerat. 
EE 


_—_—_ eT 

1868. 1880. E 
et i ee 

_ Voters. — Voters. — Voters. —— Voters. 
2,599 1,645 3,201 3,283 
2,039 3,658 2/921 4,025 
3,428 4,909 2,075 4,702 
2,620 3,943 2,238 3,217 
2,501 3,831 2,055 3,483 
3,280 4,101 3,555 2,871 
2,482 3,311 3,064 3,784 
2/312 3,176 2,198 27023 
3,584 4,145 3,773 3,862 
2,472 3,061 2,621 3,161 
3.457 3,487 4.070 4.479 
4,171 5,921 3,481 4,054 
2.404 5,749 1,387 1,570 
4,924 5,240 4,304 4,640 
2,076 2°814 3,346 2765 
2,870 3,169 3,250 3,922 
2,861 3,685 3,154 3,314 
2,714 3,580 4,296 4,406 
2/338 2973 3,643 3,414 
3,176 4,104 1,502 3,029 
4.660 5,355 5,769 5,940 
4,455 5,614 3,270 3,716 
3,780 4,713 2,792 3,429 
3,270 3,454 3,841 4.045 
2,628 4.168 2.595 3,779 
2,476 4,991 867 1,432 
3,183 3,504 3,635 3,928 
3,541 2,923 3571 4,461 
3,937 4,876 4,108 4,338 
3,159 4,459 3,735 3,959 
2,603 3,707 5,943 4,627 


. Berkshire . 

. Birkenhead . 
Brighton . 
Burnley . 
Cardiff .. ‘ 
Carmarthenshire . 
. Cheshire (Mid) . 

. Chester : 
. Coventry. . 

. Cumberland (E. ‘, 

. Devon (E.) . . . 
. Durham (8.) 

. Gatesheac : 

. Gloucestershire (W.) 
. Herefordshire 

. Kent (Mid). . 

. Leicestershire (S.) « 
. Lincolnshire (S.) . 

. Monmouthshire 

. Northampton 

. Preston 

. Rochdale. . . 

. Staffordshire (E. 

. Staffordshire (W.) . 
. Stockport Lie 
. Stockton. . 

. Suffolk (E.) . 

. Sussex (E.) . 

| Worcestershire . ) 
a. 

. York (E. R.) 


Totals ... . | 24 96,000 | 31 124,266 | 34 100,350 | 27 113,658 
In this case, while the Tory percentage of the total voters decreased 
from 51-1 in 1868 to 47°8 in 1880, the Liberal percentage of the total 
voters increased from 48°9 in 1868 to 52:2 in 1880. Thus we see 
that in the moderate-sized constituencies the Tories have fallen 
back from the position they held in 1868 of slightly outnumbering 
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their rivals, and now occupy the reverse situation. And it may be 
observed also that the inherent peculiarity of our present system of 
representation of unduly favouring the dominant party was exhibited 
on both occasions, for in 1868, when the Tories were the more 
numerous, they obtained 34 as against 24 members, instead of only 
30 as against 28; while in 1880, when the Liberals were the more 
numerous, the Tories obtained only 27 as against 31 members, 
though they were entitled to 28 as against 30. 

The following twenty-eight constituencies—Bucks, Cambridge- 
shire, Cheshire (W.), Cornwall (E.), Derbyshire (S.), Devon (N.), 
Devon (S.), Dewsbury, Dorsetshire, Essex (S.), Gloucestershire (E.), 
Halifax, Hampshire (S.), Hertfordshire, Lincolnshire (Mid), Lin- 
colnshire (N.), Middlesborough, Northumberland (S8.), Retford (E.), 
Shropshire (N.), Somerset (E.), Somerset (Mid), Somerset (W.), 
South Shields, Staffordshire (N.), Surrey (W.), Walsall and War- 
wickshire (N.)—also had electorates of between 7,500 and 12,500 in 
1880, but were not contested by Liberals and Tories in both 1868 
and 1880. In 1868 they returned 23 Liberals and 33 Tories, and in 
1880, 20 Liberals and 36 Tories. 

Hence, taking into account the whole of the moderate-sized con- 
stituencies, we notice that while in 1868 the Liberals had only 47, 
and in 1880 they had only 51, members as their share of those 
returned by the fifty-nine moderate-sized constituencies in England, in 


1868 the Tories had as many as 67, and in 1880 they had as many 
as 63, members. So that in this case on both occasions the Tories 
were considerably in excess of their opponents. 

Let us now turn to— 


TABLE IV. 

CONSTITUENCIES HAVING ELECTORATES OF BETWEEN 12,500 AND 17,500 IN 1880 
AND CONTESTED BY LIBERALS AND TORIES IN BOTH 1868 AND 1880. 
LiweEpAt. Tory. 

1868. 1880. 1868. 1880. 
eee < 2 pe. eee 
Hem- Voters. Me™ Voters. Me™- voters. Vem Voters. 
4,282 6,219 4,868 5,984 
5,444 6,819 5,955 6,462 
4,836 8,311 2,492 2,730 
3,917 6,067 4,649 5,092 
4,632 4,959 5,168 5,507 
3,260 2,920 3,409 6,200 
5,296 6,500 6,757 7,839 
3,452 6,598 3,603 5,208 
4,247 5,137 
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Totals 5 43,193 | 11 60,956 15 46,532 9 56,797 
In this case, while the Tory percentage of the total voters decreased 
from 51-9 in 1868 to 48:2 in 1880, the Liberal percentage of the total 
voters increased from 48-1 in 1868 to 51:8 in 1880. It is curious that 
in the large, precisely as in the moderate-sized, constituencies, the 
Tories have fallen back from the position they held in 1868 o 
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slightly outnumbering their rivals, and now occupy the reverse situa- 
tion. But while in 1880 the Tories were about fairly represented by 
9 members as against 11, in 1868 they obtained an undue proportion 
of members, for they had no less than 15 as against 5 members, 
while in both 1868 and 1880 they were entitled to 10 as against 10. 

The following six constituencies—Dudley, Glamorganshire, Hud- 
dersfield, Merthyr Tydvil, Sunderland and Swansea—also had 
electorates of between 12,500 and 17,500 in 1880, but were not con- 
tested by Liberals and Tories in both 1868 and 1880. On each 
occasion they returned 9 Liberals. 

Hence, taking the whole of the large constituencies into account, 
we observe that while in 1868 the Liberals had only 14, in 1880 
they had as many as 20, members as their share of those returned by 
the 16 large constituencies in England, and in 1868 the Tories had as 
many as 15, while in 1880 they had only 9, members. So that it would 
be a just presumption that while in 1868 the Tories were about fairly 
represented, in 1880 they obtained much less than their due share. 

Let us now, finally, turn to— 

TABLE V. 
CONSTITUENCIES HAVING ELECTORATES OF OVER 17,500 IN 1880, AND CONTESTED 


BY LIBERALS AND TORIES IN BOTH 1868 AND 1880. 
Liperat. Tory. 








nt meee, ” pees 
1868. 1880. 1868. 1880. 

yieeentee matin, meena = Rgeeneine aE” = Aiaeencinn 
Mem- Voters. Mem- Voters. Mem- Voters. Mem- Voters. 
1. Birmingham 3 22,157) 3 32296) — 7,911)}— 14,972 
2. Bristol . 2 8,737 2 12,437 | — 6,694 | — 9,395 
3. Chelsea 2 7,279| 2 122296|— 4,053} — 9,577 
4. Finsbury . 2 13,450| 2 15,688 ||— 6,137] — 12,800 
5. Greenwich 2 6535|— 8147]|— 4,5388| 2 9,242 
6. Hackney . 2 19,415| 2 17,672|/|— 2,633} — 10,322 
7. Hull . . 2 7,078) 2 11,954|//— 5914/— 6,417 
8. Lambeth. . . .| 2 14,802| 2 19,149 || — 7,043 | -- 16,701 
9. Lancashire (S. E.) . | — 6,989 2 11,302 2 8,156 | — 10,526 
10. Lancashire (S.W.) | — 7,177|— 9,487 || 2 7,703 | 2 11,163 
ll. Leeds. . . . .| 2 18352] 2 24135] 1 7,599] 1 12,648 
12. Leicester . 2 6,960; 2 10,577])|}— 2,494|— 4,003 
13. London City 3 8330] 1 5,844]| 1 6087| 3 10,286 
14. Manchester . 2 21,802| 2 24,874]) 1 14,085| 1 20,432 
15. Marylebone . 2 14438] 2 14,075 ||/— 3,989] — 11,889 
16. Middlesex ‘ 1 6,452 | — 8,876 1 7,850 | 2 12,611 
17. Newcastle-on-Tyne | 2 6,866] 2 11,085 || —  2,727|— 5,271 
18. Nottingham . — 4376| 2 8277]| 2 4938|/— 5,314 
19. Oldham 2 6,131} 2 10,520] — 6100|— 8,788 
20. Salford . — 6,080 | 2 11,113 2 6,247 | — 8,351 
21. Sheffield . . 2 18,288 1 16,862 || — 5,272 1 16,546 
22. Southwark . 2 $5,968) 2 9,607,.|| — 2,495 | — 7,919 
23. Surrey (E.) . 2 °4,052|—  5,953||— 3,553] 2 8,010 
24, Surrey (Mid — 3,125|/— 5,749] 2 4450] 2 98,389 
25.. Tower Hamlets 2 13,869} 1 13,754 | — 7,446 | 1 11,720 
26. Wednesbury 1 7,098} 1 6912 |— 3,779 | — 207 
27. Westminster. . .| 1 6,434/— 6,504] 1 7,648|°2 9,012 

28. Yorkshire (W. R., 
E. Division). .|— 6,957] 2 9,462|| 2 7,286/— 98,249 

29. Yorkshire (W. R., 
S. Division). .| 2 8027] 2 11,283]/— 7,761 |— 10,206 
Totals . . .| 45 287,224 | 43 365,770 | 17 172,518! 19 290,966 
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In this case, by far the most important of all from a purely 
numerical point of view, the Tory percentage of the total voters has 
increased no less than 6°8, for while in 1868 it only amounted to 
37-5, in 1880 it was as much as 44°3. The Liberal percentage of 
the total voters has correspondingly declined from 62-5 to 55-7. 
And on both occasions it is to be observed that, owing to the working 
of our present system of representation, the Tories obtained much 
less than their due share of members, for while in 1868 they had 
only 17, as against 45 Liberal members, while they were entitled to 
23, as against only 39, in 1880 they had only 19, as against 43, Liberal 
members, while they were entitled to 27, as against only 35. Con- 
sequently in this class of constituencies, which is always represented 
as the most intelligent and far-seeing, though no doubt Liberal 
principles are still in the ascendant, they are so in a fast decreasing 
ratio as compared with a dozen years ago, and supposing the 
tendency to continue unchecked, the Tories may reasonably look 
forward at no distant time to obtaining the supremacy in these very 
large centres of electoral strength. 

The following six constituencies—-Bradford, Liverpool, Stoke- 
upon-Trent, Wolverhampton, Yorkshire (N. R.), Yorkshire (W. R., 
N. Div.)—also had electorates of over 17,500 in 1880, but were not 
contested by Liberals and Tories in both 1868 and 1880. On each 
occasion they returned 10 Liberals and 3 Tories. 

Hence, taking the whole of the very large constituencies into 
account, we notice that while in 1868 the Liberals had as many as 
55, and in 1880 as many as 53 members as their share of those returned 
by the thirty-five very large constituencies in England, and though in 
1868 the Tories had only 20, and in 1880 only. 22, members, yet that 
this excess of Liberal members by no means indicated a correspond- 
ing excess of Liberal feeling among the constituencies, but was due 
only to the defective working of our present system ,of representa- 
tion. And, indeed, it is clear that it is among these very large con- 
stituencies that there lies the prospect of the Tories gaining ground 
in the future, and it is this that marks a most important feature of 
the political outlook. 

Let us now bring into one view the results at which we have 
arrived in detail. We shall then obtain the following— 
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Liperab. Tory. 
(ee iat, ee ee 
1868. 1880. 1868. 1880. 
Mem- Vote Mee votre Mem- Vot Mem- Vote: 
Vv . ; bers. oters. bers. overs. bers. oters. bers. oters. 
ery small constituencies. | 13 14,184|17 16,518 | 24 15,052 | 20 17,343 
Small constituencies . . | 86 112,626 | 88 147,069 || 41 105,411 | 39 128,539 
Moderate-sized constituen- 
cles . . « . « . «| 24 96,000 | 31 124,266 || 34 100,350 | 27 113,658 
Large constituencies at 5 43,193 | 11 60,956 || 15 46,532 9 56,797 
Very large constituencies . | 45 287,224 | 43 365,770 || 17 172,518 | 19 290,966 
Totals . . . . (173 553,227 |190 714,579 |/131 439,863 [114 607,303 
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The first noticeable fact is, that while the Liberal voters have 
increased 29 per cent. between 1868 and 1880, the Tory voters have 
increased no less than 38 per cent. in the same interval. Hence it 
is clear that Tory principles are increasing in a greater ratio than 
Liberal principles ; and, indeed, we find that, taking a comprehen- 
sive view of the whole of the constituencies which were contested 
by Liberals and Tories in both 1868 and 1880, the percentage of 
Tory voters has increased from 44°3 to 45-9, and that this growth is 
due entirely to the rapid advance of Tory principles among the very 
large constituencies ; for in the very small, the small, the moderate- 
sized, and the large constituencies, Liberal principles have made the 
more rapid relative advance. And, conversely, the percentage of 
Liberal voters has decreased from 55:7 to 54°1, and the decline of 
Liberal principles has been entirely in the very large constituencies, 
which Radicals have always claimed as strongholds, but which, as a 
matter of fact, seem likely to be the ground in which the Tories will 
henceforth make the greatest advance, and owing to the existence 
of which it arises that we are able to give an affirmative reply to the 
question with which we started. And though the relatively smaller 
number of Liberal voters has returned an absolutely greater number 
of Liberal members, the consequent falling off in the number of the 
Tory members is not due in any way to a decline of Tory principles, 
but solely to the erratic working of our system of representation, 
which, on the next occasion, is more than likely to err in the reverse 
direction, and to give the Tories not only their legitimate increase, 
but also an artificial one. Indeed, as a matter of fact, in 1868, instead 
of there having been 173 Liberal members to 131 Tory members, 
there should have been only 169 Liberal members as compared with 
135 Tory members ; while in 1880, instead of there having been 190 
Liberal members to 114 Tory members, there should have been only 
164 Liberal members to as many as 140 Tory members. We may 
thus assert unhesitatingly that Conservatism has increased in England 
since the last Reform Bill. 

ALFRED FRIsBy. 











THE BERGSTURZ AT ELM. 


Tue event called in German Switzerland a Bergsturz, where a portion 
of a steep mountain-side precipitates itself down, sometimes through 
thousands of feet, into a plain or valley below, has no parallel in 
countries such as ours. We have indeed no proper name for it; for 
our term /andslip, referring to the gentle movements of earth known 
in the Isle of Wight and some other British localities, fails to give 
any adequate idea of the terrible violence of the Swiss occurrence. 
For this reason I retain the original expressive compound word ; 
for even the rendering mountain-fall would be too tame, as the verb 
stiirzen means far more than mere motion downwards; it adds the 
idea of enormous energy, which no simple English word seems 
adequate to convey. 

Events of the nature referred to are naturally to be looked for in 
countries where deep valleys with precipitous sides have been 
excavated in rocky material; for such material is seldom so solid and 
compact as to be free from liability to fall to pieces, especially when 
subject to the action of the weather. It is a curious instance of 
this that it has been found necessary to line the great railway 
rock-tunnels of Mont Cenis and St. Gothard almost entirely 
with substantial masonry. In travelling through Swiss valleys we 
find abundant evidence of falls from the sides that have taken place 
at former times, and such falls are known to continue in the present 
day. It is, however, but seldom that they are of sufficient magni- 
tude to do much mischief and become historical. The greatest on 
record, whether estimated by its actual dimensions or by the extent 
of the damage it caused, was that of Goldau, on the 2nd September, 
1806. Here an enormous mass forming the upper portion of the 
Rossberg, a high mountain north of the Rigi, suddenly gave way 
and dashed into the fertile and populous valley below, destroying 
several villages, half filling up a lake, and entombing 457 human 
beings in a horrible grave. 

A calamity of the same nature has lately occurred in the Canton 
of Glarus, and although of smaller extent than the Goldau fall, it 
has been very destructive to life and property. A notice of it, 
founded on a visit I paid to the spot a few weeks afterwards, may 
possibly be interesting to the readers of this magazine. 

Among the crowds of tourists who travel, every autumn, from 
Zurich on their way to Chur and the Engadine, many will have 
noticed a lateral valley which opens on the western end of Lake 
Wallenstadt, and penetrates in a southerly direction among very 
high lands. This valley is watered by the Linth, a river notable as 
evidencing one of the greatest triumphs of science over natural 
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disadvantages. It was at one time the scourge of the whole valley, 
which its floods laid under periodical devastation ; but, thanks tothe skill 
and energy of one man, a local engineer, it has not only been entirely 
cured of its mischievous propensities, but has been forced to become a 
valuable servant to the district, by furnishing an ample store of well- 
regulated water power to a host of busy and prosperous industries. 
And it is curious that the Swiss nation, in spite of their democratic 
prepossessions, have conferred on their benefactor a patent of 
nobility, honourable alike to him and to them. “Escher von der 
Linth ” carries in his title at once an explanation and a justification 
of his well-earned fame. 

The valley of the Linth is singularly picturesque. It has its 
origin in the high snowy group of which the Tédi (nearly 12,000 
feet) is the culminating peak, and throughout its course, particularly 
near the well-frequented baths of Stachelberg and the bustling little 
town of Glarus, it presents mountain scenery unsurpassed in beauty. 
At Schwanden, about three miles above Glarus, the Linth is joined, 
on the east side, by a tributary called the Sernf. The valley that 
brings this down rises sharply from the junction and bends to the 
southward, finally losing itself against the immense mountain ridge 
that forms the northern wall of the great Romansch Valley of the 
Vorder Rhein, and separates the Glarus district from the Canton of 
the Grisons. There isa good carriage road up the Sernfthal, passing 
through the villages of Engi, Matt, and Schwandi, and terminating, 
about nine miles from the Linth, at the chief place, Elm, the site 
of the catastrophe now to be described. 

Elm lies at a height of 3,230 feet above the sea. In its remote 
position it is little visited by pleasure tourists, but it is known to 
climbers as the meeting point of several high passes. One of these 
has an historic celebrity, being the scene of the disastrous retreat of 
Suwarrow and his band before the victorious French army in 
October, 1799. The house in Elm where the defeated Russian hero 
took up his quarters is still shown, and the traditions of his appear- 
ance and behaviour yet survive. 

All visitors to the locality are shown a natural curiosity called the 
Martinsloch, a small hole in one of the peaks high up above the 
snows to the south-eastward, through which the sun shines down on 
the village at a certain morning hour twice a year. The Elmers are 
proud of this, and it is a standing joke against them that, at the 
time of the introduction of the New Style, they stiff-neckedly 
objected for a long time to its adoption, lest it should interfere 
with the regularity of the solar movement, and deprive them of their 
long-cherished morning beam ! 

The inhabitants of the village numbered, according to the last 
census, something over a thousand. They and the dwellers in the 
valley generally are a strong, hardy, and handsome race, particularly 
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in the male sex; they are industrious, home-loving, proud of their 
good name, and renowned for their uprightness of principle and 
conduct, for which reason capitalists have always been ready to invest 
money in their undertakings. The surplus population have fre- 
quently emigrated to America, not as paupers, but as well-to-do 
settlers, and a flourishing colony, called “ New Elm,” has been 
founded by them in Wisconsin. The education of the young is well 
cared for, and appears to extend to some accomplishments, as the 
people are famed for their singing of a rude kind of Volkslieder. A 
verse of one of these songs runs thus :-— 
‘¢ Bis die Berge thun sich biige 
Und die Hiigel senke sich 
Bis der Tod mir nimmt das Lebe, 

So lang will i liebe Dich !” 

The merry parties singing this have little thought what a mournful 
event they were anticipating; but the idea expressed, and the fact 
that one of the neighbouring hills is called the ‘ Mérderhorn,” 
would seem to imply, a long-existing dread of some danger of the kind. 

Elm may be considered to stand at the head of the valley, and it is 
closely dyershadowed by the great mountain-wall already mentioned, 
which towers up to a height of some 6,000 feet above it, in an 
unbroken ridge, covered in many parts with glaciers, and with that 
peculiar formation of half-consolidated snow which is called in 
German Firn. The catastrophe originated in a spur of this wall, 
called the Tschingelberg, and lying about three-quarters of a mile to 
the south-east of the village. It consists of a bluff promontory 
rising very steeply, almost precipitously, out of the valley bottom, 
for a height of about 2,000 feet, and having above it more moderate 
slopes forming the “ Tschingel Alp,” these again rising to the great 
ridge above. 

The Tschingelberg was of great interest to the Elmers on 
account of the important slate quarries that had been formed 
therein. Strata of this useful material had been found and profitably 
worked in many parts of the valley, particularly near Matt, and the 
Commune of Elm took advantage of a similar formation existing 
in the lower portion of the Tschingel promontory. The exploi- 
tation of these quarries had much increased of late years, and the 
produce of the “ Plattenberg,’”’ as this part of the hill was called, 
had formed the chief revenue of the Commune. About three years 
ago a company offered a royalty of 10,000 francs a year for a lease 
of the quarries for twenty years; but the offer was at once refused, 
and with reason, as the income in 1880 turned out to be 70,000 
francs. The slates from this source were chiefly used for forming 
large slabs, and the workings involved large excavations into the 
heart of the mountain. 

Close under the Tschingelberg is a small side valley called the 
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Unierthal, very narrow, and bounded on the opposite side by a hill 
called the Diineberg. In the Unterthal was a small hamlet, princi- 
pally devoted to the slate trade, and connected to the main-road near 
Elm by a short branch-road, crossing the Sernf by a light iron lattice 
bridge. Many houses and other buildings also existed along this 
road, and otherwise scattered about in the space between Unterthal 
and Elm. 

The Tschingelberg, above the quarries, although largely covered 
with pine forests, and presenting no more dangerous appearance than 
is customary with steep rocks generally, had been long known to be 
in a somewhat loose condition, and falls of stones from it occasionally 
occurred. The hot and dry summer of 1881 was succeeded by heavy 
rains which, penetrating into the cracks and fissures, made matters 
worse, and the dislodgments became more frequent. Some alarm 
was created, and on Friday, the 9th of September, an examination 
was made by competent persons deputed for the purpose by the 
Commune. The result was a recommendation that some protective 
measures should be undertaken, but no immediate danger was 
apprehended. 

During Sunday, the 11th, rain fell in torrents, and in the afternoon 
the falls of stones became so much increased as to attract anxious 
attention upwards to the hill. A little after 5 p.m. some observers 
saw the fir-trees, on a patch of ground high up above the quarries, 
begin to move, and to bend, as they said, “like stalks of corn before 
the sickle of the reaper.” It was now clear that some greater fall 
was imminent, and shortly afterwards, at about half-past five, a large 
mass of rock fell with a fearful crash into the Unterthal, shattering 
several buildings in its way. Then arose a great cry, exhortations 
to fliichten (fly) and pliindern (remove your goods) being heard in 
all directions. Able and active men heroically rushed to relieve those 
who were in danger; but, alas! before anything could be done, all 
help was rendered unavailing. A quarter of an hour after the first 
fall occurred a second, which completed the destruction of the 
Unterthal, and then immediately followed the third and most 
frightful of all. The whole side of the mountain gave way, and 
dashed into the valley below, accompanied by a roar as of a thou- 
sand thunders, and enveloping the whole neighbourhood in a thick 
opaque cloud of dust, producing a darkness deeper than the blackest 
night. 

‘When towards seven o’clock the atmosphere had somewhat cleared, 
the fearful devastation became visible. Providentially the greater 
part of the village of Elm had escaped, but everything between that 
and Unterthal, fields, crops, houses, and everything in them, had 
disappeared, buried under thousands of tons of shattered rock and 
stone. It was then getting dusk, and, as the night closed in, blank 
despair spread around, for it was evident that there was no hope of 
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rescue. This was confirmed in the morning when offers of help 
poured in from all the neighbourhood. A few horribly mutilated 
corpses were found in some ruined buildings visible at the exterior of 
the mass, but this was all. Some energetic attempts were made to 
remove the débris in places where it was thought houses might be 
reached, but they were altogether without success, and the efforts 
were soon discontinued. Only one person was rescued alive ; this was 
an old man of ninety-two years of age, who was found among some 
ruins with no other hurt than a bruise on one foot. The wound 
was immaterial, but he died from the nervous shock a few weeks 
afterwards. 

When, in a few days, the statistics came to be inquired into, 
it was made out that the falling mass had overwhelmed 22 
dwelling-houses, 50 stables, 12 stores and workshops, and, saddest 
of all, 114 inhabitants of the valley. It was sad, too, to learn 
that the heroic men who had, on the first approach of danger, 
hastened to help their friends and neighbours, had all perished in 
the noble act—not one of them was heard of more. 

Some touching incidents that occurred during the catastrophe are 
described by a Zurich observer who visited the spot forty hours after- 
wards. He says— 


* «When I arrived at the village, women were weeping at their house doors, 
in a state of the bitterest anguish: they answered my questions in sobs and 
broken sentences, as if their breath failed them in their feeling of horror. 

‘‘T saw, lying at the foot of a tree, a pretty little box that had been picked 
up among the dirt; there was an inscription on the lid, ‘A new year’s gift from 
Johannes Reiner to his dear goddaughter, Katherina Reiner, 1855,’ and in it 
were found an embroidered neckerchief and some other fancy articles of female 
apparel. The inscription reminded me of a person of the same surname, Burck- 
hardt Reiner, a strong, upright man of seventy, with whom I had been speaking 
shortly before. I asked him if he had relatives among the lost ones, and he 
told me his sorrow. He lived on the hillside, out of danger, but his son, with 
a wife and two children, dwelt in a house a short distance away, on the Elm 
road. Burckhardt’s daughter had gone on the Sunday afternoon to see her 
brother and his family. When the first alarm was heard at Unterthal, the old 
man’s wife ran to her son’s house to urge them all to come away with her ; 
not that any real danger was feared at that great distance, but from a natural 
desire to get all her family together when trouble was near. But before they 
could leave the house, the great mass came down and involved the mother, 
daughter, son, son’s wife, and grandchildren, in one common destruction; 
‘ and now,’ said the old man, weeping like a child, ‘ I am alone in the world.’ 
‘Ach weun ich doch nur noch Eines hatte! ach nur die Tochter! die Tochter 
noch, sie ist so gueti gsi (so gut gewesen)!’ I pressed the old man’s hand and 
went sadly on my way. 

‘* Outside a house in SchwandiI saw, sitting on the bench, a pale, sad woman, 
Elsbeth, the sister of the Hausfrau; she had two girls, of about six and nine 
years old respectively, clinging to her. She lived in Unterthal, and on the 
first alarm she took her two children, the girls who were with her, by the hand, 
and dragged them, she says, with almost superhuman force, up the steep hill 





(1) Der Bergsturz von Elm. Von. J. Hardmeyer-Jenny. Zurich, Fiissli, 1881. I 
am indebted to this little brochure for many of the particulars here given. 
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for safety. She called to her father and mother-in-law, and an old uncle, who 
were living with her, for God’s sake to follow; the three old people obeyed, but 
they had not her strength, and Elsbeth lost sight of them. She herself, after 
she had got a little higher, lay down exhausted with the girls in a rock crevice. 
She had not been there many moments when the great earth torrent came 
thundering by, enveloping her in darkness, but fortunately leaving her un- 
harmed. The old people had been overtaken by it, as had also her husband, 
who, like Lot’s wife, had lingered too long after his possessions, and had paid 
the sad penalty.” 


A cattle-dealer named Matthias Rhyner lost his wife, a woman 
highly esteemed for her benevolence, together with three daughters 
and two sons, all notably gifted and handsome. On the Sunday 
evening he was away on the mountain, but on hearing the crash he 
hastened down, only to find that even the site of his once happy 
home was no longer distinguishable. In his agony he could not 
free himself from the idea that his loved ones must be still alive, 
calling for help beneath the ruins. In pity for him some kind 
friends undertook to dig among the rock heaps ; the work was con- 
tinued for days, but although, of course, all efforts were in vain, 
it was long before the sad illusion could be dispelled. 

In a solitary chalet, high up on the Diineberg, lived an old 
man, Christopher Elmer, with his wife and son. The two men 
were amongst those who rushed to the help of their friends; they 
never returned, and the old wife remains in her chalet still, more 
solitary than ever. 

A respected inhabitant, Matthew Rigg, lately married, had 
had his first child baptized on the Sunday morning, and held, as 
is usual, a. family festival in the afternoon. It was attended by 
several guests, among whom were the wife’s sister, named Beglinger, 
with her husband and four children, from Matt. When the alarm 
came some of those present escaped, but the poor mother and her 
baby perished, and Beglinger had to return sorrowing home accom- 
panied only by two of his children, leaving his wife and the other 
two dead among the ruins. It was indeed a sad christening. 

In one family, only a little girl remained alive out of a large 
household ; in another, a little boy is the only survivor. At the 
temporary telegraph office erected at Schwandi, arrived many 
messages of inquiry addressed by relatives and friends at a distance 
to those whom no message would reach more in this world. 

The funeral, if such a name could be given to the interment of 
the few mangled remains that had been collected, took place on the 
14th September, when thirteen coffins, eleven adults’ and two children’s 
size, were deposited in consecrated ground. There was a large con- 
course of mourners, and appropriate addresses were delivered by two 
of the local clergy. 

As soon as the most pressing care for human life was past, it was 
seen that serious evils were threatened by the interference of the fall 
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with the natural flow of the land drainage. The rubbish had obli- 
terated the former courses of the rivers, and the hill and glacier 
’ streams, swollen into torrents by the rains, began to collect in 
dangerous accumulations, or to wander wildly over the country, 
causing further destruction of property ; this therefore called for 
immediate attention, and the help offered was devoted energetically 
as the first object to open suitable drainage channels. 

The general distress was aggravated by alarm as to the possible 
continuance of danger. For some time afterwards stones continued 
to fall, and there was reason to believe that wide fissures had been 
formed, and large masses rendered insecure by the loss of support. 
Warnings were circulated, and in the night between Monday and 
Tuesday the remaining portion of the village was almost entirely 
deserted ; but as the mountain appeared quiet, courage was restored, 
and at the time of my visit nearly all the houses were occupied as 
usual. But the Government of the Canton thought it advisable to 
institute a definite inquiry on the matter, and they commissioned 
Professor Heim, of Zurich, a distinguished engineer and geologist, to 
examine the mountain. His report, lately presented, is by no means 
reassuring. He says there appears danger in three several spots 
adjoining the great scar already existing on the hill; and that some 
of these threaten the remainder of the village. No precautions, he 
says, are possible to prevent the falls, and he therefore recommends 
the inhabitants to leave their houses till the danger is past. But 
this they are reluctant to do, and the only alternative is constant 
watching, sentinels being accordingly posted to give warning by day or 
night of the appearance of danger, so that the people may flee in time. 

It may be well now to give some idea by actual figures of the mag- 
nitude of the Bergsturz. The greatest height of the fall, i.e. the 
height from the valley to the top of the fracture, was about 2,000 
feet. The quantity of material that fell is estimated at about 
360,000,000 cubic feet, or say 20,000,000 tons, and it is believed 
that half this came from the upper part of the hill. When it is 
considered that the velocity due to a fall of 2,000 feet is about 350 
feet a second, some idea may be formed of the tremendous amount of 
mechanical force expended on the shock. 

The effect of this force was manifested in various ways. First by 
the smashing up of the débris. There are, no doubt, some very 
large pieces lying about; one of the biggest measuring about 50 feet 
by 40 feet by 25 feet—or 50,000 cubic feet. But the great mass is 
broken up into comparatively small fragments, and a large propor- 
tion was pulverised into fine dust, which, as in the eruptions of 
Vesuvius, spread over the neighbourhood for miles around. Then, 
the behaviour of the falling matefial gave singular evidence of the 
force inherent in it. A large portion crossed the Unterthal (a hori- 
zontal distance from its original site of about half a mile), struck the 
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opposite hill of the Diineberg, and mounted up it to a height of some 
350 feet, at the same time rushing up the rising slope of the valley 
to the eastward. But the great mass fell in the open valley and fol- 
lowed the natural fall towards Elm, rolling with prodigious impetus 
down the slope, and at the same time spreading out laterally. It 
covered a surface of ground equal to about one square kilométre, and 
lay thereon in some places as much as 100 feet deep. The rocky 
stream extended westwards to a distance of a mile and a quarter from 
its origin, reaching and carrying away a part of the main road 
leading to Elm. It was here that some of the most valuable lives 
and property were destroyed; for as the village had been increasing 
in population and wealth, a new suburb of good houses had been 
built along this road, and they were all either buried in the mass or 
upset and crushed to pieces by the shock. Some isolated ruins of 
them were visible near the edge of the débris when I visited the spot, 
smashed-up joinery, household utensils, and furniture lying scattered 
about among the rocks and mud, It was here that the human 
remains were principally found. 

The feature that most impressed me was the great similarity of the 
behaviour of the mass to that of a stream of mud or other semi-fluid 
substances, and it required some mental effort to convince one’s self 
that the whole was formed of angular rocky fragments. This again 
shows the tremendous ris viva of the great mass, which, notwith- 
standing the immense frictional resistance of its elementary compo- 
nents, caused it to follow to a certain extent the laws of fluid motion. 

I remember, having frequently had occasion to pass over the field 
of the Goldau Bergsturz, remarking also there evidences of enor- 
mous force, but manifested in a different way; the rock of the 
Rossberg, a hard conglomerate, offered much more resistance to 
breaking up, and consequently the force was expended more in 
tossing the huge fragments about. When one looks at the colossal 
blocks, almost mountains in themselves, which lie scattered over the 
wide valley, one can hardly believe they have been projected from 
the rift in the hillside miles away. 

One remarkable feature of these mountain falls is the great 
disturbance of the air caused by the swift motion through it of such 
an immense bulk of material. In this instance, it was remarked by 
some near observers who had the good fortune to escape, that imme- 
diately after the giving way of the great mass, but before it reached 
the lower ground, a tremendous blast of wind drove down the 
valley. It completely carried away the iron bridge, about twelve 
tons weight, over the branch road to Unterthal, and deposited it, 
crumpled to pieces, at some distance. It is known also that some 
persons who had collected on this spot (thinking themselves safe 
such a way off) were whirled into the air by the hurricane and killed. 
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Among these was a local judge, proprietor of the principal inn, and 
a man much esteemed in all the country round. 

It is interesting in a scientific point of view to inquire if any cause 
of a geological nature can be assigned for the rupture of the moun- 
tain. In the Goldau case a distinct geological origin could be traced 
for the disaster, namely the superposition of stony beds on inclined 
strata impervious to water, which under certain conditions formed a 
slippery surface on which the upper beds could slide down. This 
kind of stratification is very visible in many parts of the neighbour- 
ing hills, particularly on the Righi, where slips are not unfrequent. 
One of some magnitude that occurred two years ago is visible from 
the Kaltbad Railway Station. I cannot learn, however, that any 
similar cause was present in the Elm case. The rock is marked in 
Studer and Escher’s geological map as Terrain nummulitique, belong- 
ing to the tertiary Eocene formation ; and although it consisted of a 
mixture of two constituents, limestone and slate, these do not appear 
to have lain in any such relative positions as to favour the fall. It 
is more probable that the cause was the very simple and ordinary 
one which produces falls in general, namely a loose, fissured state of 
the rock generally, which was aggravated by the plentiful flow of 
water through its crevices, and the consequent further erosion of 
the mass, till it lost the coherence necessary to maintain it in its 
highly inclined position. 

Then the question arises whether the working of the slate quarries 
had any share in the matter? It is natural that under the pain- 
ful circumstances, this question should have been dealt with very 
tenderly ; but as a matter of science one can hardly think it likely 
that large excavations could be made in the side of a steep hill of 
this character without danger. But it is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good, and as it appears that the public attention has been 
directed to other workings of a similar character in the neighbour- 
hood, it is to be hoped that the warning, though a fearful one, may 
not be without its utility. 

It is difficult to form a money estimate of the damage done. In- 
dependently of the property in buildings, furniture, &c., a large area 
of very precious land in the valley and on the hillsides has been 
utterly and permanently ruined, and a great quantity of valuable timber 
destroyed. A sum of about one and a quarter million of francs, or 
£50,000, has been named, but this cannot include the annihilation 
of the slate quarries, which, bringing in about £2,800 a year, would 
of themselves represent a very large value utterly lost to the 
Commune. To mitigate the serious private losses, subscriptions were 
opened throughout Switzerland, free reference being made to the old 
adage of the Confederation, Hiner fiir Alle, und Alle fiir Einen; and 
it is pleasant to know that these appeals have been liberally 
responded to. WirraM Pore. 
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A.rHouGH it is generally recognised that the Origin of Species has 
produced an effect both on the science and the philosophy of our age 
which is without a parallel in the history of thought, admirers of 
Mr. Darwin’s genius are frequently surprised at the ignorance of his 
work which is displayed by many persons who can scarcely be said 
to belong to the uncultured classes. The reason of this ignorance 
is no doubt partly due to the busy life which many of our bread- 
winners are constrained to live; but it is also, I think, partly due to 
mere indolence. There are thousands of educated persons who, on 
coming home from their daily work, prefer reading literature of a 
less scientific character than that which is supplied by Mr. Darwin’s 
works; and therefore it is that such persons feel these works to 
belong to a category of books which is to them a very large one— 
the books, namely, which never are, but always to be, read. Under 
these circumstances I have thought it desirable to supply a short 
digest of the Origin of Species, which any man, of however busy a 
life or of however indolent a disposition, may find both time and 
energy to follow. 

With the general aim of the present abstract being thus under- 
stood, I shall start at the beginning of my subject by very briefly 
describing the theory of Natural Selection. It is a matter of observ- 
able fact that all plants and animals are perpetually engaged in what 
Mr. Darwin calls a “struggle for existence.” That is to say, in 
every generation of every species a great many more individuals are 
born than can possibly survive ; so that there is in consequence a 
perpetual battle for life going on among all the constituent indi- 

(1) The following paper was written several years ago for a purpose other than that of 
appearing in a Review. Although, as a consequence, its style is better adapted to oral 
delivery than to publication in a periodical, I now print it without alteration because I 
think that it serves to place in a tolerably clear light the bearing of Darwinism on the doc- 
trine of design. This is a subject which, during the last few weeks, the Duke of Argyll 
and myself have been discussing in the pages of Nature ; and, as our views with regard to 
it are divergent, I have thought it opportune now to publish this essay, in order to render 
my statement of the case somewhat more complete. It is desirable to explain only that 
in placing Intelligent Design in antithesis to Natural Selection, I throughout refer to 
design in the sense understood by the older forms of teleology—i.ec. as an immediate 
cause of the phenomena in question. Whether or not there is an ultimate design per- 
vading all nature—a causa causarum which is the final raison d’étre of the cosmos—this 
is. another question, and one which I take to have no point of legitimate contact with 
natural science. My only contention is that, if the doctrine of evolution is accepted, 
and the causes which it sets forth are held adequate to furnish a scientific explanation 
of the results observed, then the facts of organic nature necessarily fall into the same 


logical position, with reference to any question of teleology, as that of all or any other 
series of facts in the physical universe. 
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viduals of any given generation. Now in this struggle for existence, 
which individuals will be victorious and live? Assuredly those 
which are best fitted to live: the weakest and the least fitted to 
live will succumb and die, while the strongest and the best fitted to 
live will be triumphant and survive. It is this “survival of the 
fittest ” that Mr. Darwin calls ‘‘ Natural Selection ;” Nature, so to 
speak, selects the best individuals out of each generation to live. 
And not only so, but as these favoured individuals transmit their 
favourable qualities to their offspring, according to the fixed laws of 
heredity, it follows that the individuals composing each successive 
generation have a general tendency to be better suited to their sur- 
roundings than were their forefathers. And this follows, not 
merely because in every generation it is only the flower of the race 
that is allowed to propagate, but also because, if in any generation 
some new and beneficial qualities happen to appear as slight variations 
from the ancestral type, these will be seized upon by Natural Selection 
and added, by transmission in subsequent generations, to the pre- 
viously existing type. Thus the best idea of the whole process 
will be gained by comparing it with the closely analogous process 
whereby gardeners and cattle-breeders create their wonderful pro- 
ductions ; for just as these men, by always selecting their best indi- 
viduals to breed from, slowly but continuously improve their stock, 
so Nature, by a similar process of selection, slowly but continuously 
makes the various species of plants and animals better and better 
suited to the conditions of their life. 

Now, if this process of continuously adapting organisms to their 
environment takes place in Nature at all, there is no reason why we 
should set any limits on the extent to which it is able to go, up to 
the point at which a complete and perfect adaptation is achieved. 
Therefore we might suppose that all species would attain to this 
condition of perfect adjustment to their environment and then remain 
fixed. And so undoubtedly they would, were the environment itself 
unchanging. But forasmuch as the environment—or the sum total 
of the external conditions of life—of almost every organic type 
alters more or less from century to century (whether from astro- 
nomical, geological, and geographical changes, or from the immi- 
grations and emigrations of other species living on contiguous geo- 
graphical areas), it follows that the process of Natural Selection need 
never reach a terminal phase. And forasmuch as Natural Selection 
may thus continue, ad infinitum, slowly to alter a specific type in 
adaptation to a gradually changing environment, if in any case the 
alteration thus effected is sufficient in amount to lead naturalists to 
denote the specific type by some different name, it follows that 
Natural Selection has transmuted one specific type into another. 
And thus the process is supposed to go on over all the countless 
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species of plants and animals simultaneously—the world of organic 
types being thus regarded as in a state of perpetual, though gradual, 
flux. 

Such, then, is the theory of Natural Selection; and the first thing 
to be observed with regard to it is, that it offers to our acceptance a 
scientific explanation of the numberless cases of apparent Design 
which we everywhere meet with in Organic Nature. For as all 
these cases of apparent Design consist only in the adaptation which 
is shown by organisms to their environment, it is obvious that the 
facts are covered by the theory of Natural Selection no less com- 
pletely than they are covered by the theory of Intelligent Design. 
Perhaps it may be answered, “The fact that these innumerable 
cases of adaptation may be accounted for by Natural Selection, is no 
proof that they are not really due to Intelligent Design.” This is 
an objection which is often urged by minds—even highly cultured 
minds—which have not been accustomed to scientific modes of 
thought. Thus, a celebrated Professor of Divinity once wrote me in a 
letter that, although he had read Darwin’s books with care, he could 
see no evidence of Natural Selection which might not equally well be 
adduced as evidence of Intelligent Design; and I have heard 
another eminent Professor tell his’ class that the many instances of 
adaptation which Mr. Darwin discovered and described as occurring 
in orchids seemed to him to tell more in favour of contrivance than 
in favour of natural causes. Now I do not hesitate to say that we 
have here a very prostitution of our rational faculty. It positively 
takes one’s breath away to imagine the state of mind to which these 
men must have been reduced by their life-long adherence to tradi- 
tional modes of thought. For, be it observed, they do not doubt 
that Natural Selection may be able to do all that Darwin attributes 
to it; they merely object to Darwin’s interpretation of the facts, 
because they assert that these facts might equally well be attributed 
to Intelligent Design. And so undoubtedly they might, if we were 
all childish enough to rush intoa supernatural explanation whenever 
a natural explanation is found sufficient to account for the facts. 
Once admit the glaringly illogical principle that we may assume the 
operation of higher causes where the operation of lower ones is 
sufficient to explain the observed phenomena, and all our science and 
all our philosophy are scattered to the winds. For the Law of Logic 
which Sir William Hamilton called the Law of Parsimony—or the 
law which forbids us to assume the operation of higher causes when 
lower ones are found sufficient to explain the observed effects—this 
law constitutes the only logical barrier between Science and Super- 
stition. For it is manifest that it is always possible to give a hypo- 
thetical explanation of any phenomenon whatsoever, by referring it 
immediately to the intelligence of some supernatural agent ; so that 
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the only difference between the logic of Science and the logic of 
Superstition consists in Science recognising a validity in the Law of 
Parsimony which Superstition disregards. Therefore I have no 
hesitation in saying that this way of looking at the evidence in 
favour of Natural Selection is not a scientific or a reasonable way of 
looking at it, but a purely superstitious way. Let us take, for 
instance, as an illustration, a perfectly parallel case. When Kepler 
was unable to explain by any known causes the paths described by 
the planets, he resorted to a supernatural explanation, and supposed 
that every planet was guided in its movements by some presiding 
angel. But when Newton supplied a beautifully simple physical 
explanation, all persons with a scientific habit of mind at once 
abandoned the metaphysical explanation. Now, to be consistent, 
the Divinity Professors, and all who think with them, ought still to 
adhere to Kepler’s hypothesis in preference to Newton’s explanation ; 
for, excepting the Law of Parsimony, there is certainly no other 
logical objection to the statement that the movements of the planets 
afford as good evidence of the influence of guiding angels as they do 
of the influence of gravitation. 

So much, then, for the absurdly illogical position that, granting 
the evidence in favour of Natural Selection and Supernatural Design 
to be equal and parallel, we should hesitate for one moment in our 
choice. But now it may properly be asked, What is your evidence 
in favour of Natural Selection? Well, the evidence in favour of 
Natural Selection as a cause is simply the evidence in favour of 
Organic Evolution as an effect. Let us state the problem clearly. 
Innumerable cases of adaptation of organisms to their environment 
are the observed facts for which an explanation is required. To 
supply this explanation, two, and only two, hypotheses are in the 
field. Of these two hypotheses one is, Intelligent Design manifested 
in creation ; and the other is, Natural Selection manifested during 
the countless ages of the past. Now it would be proof positive of 
Intelligent Design if it could be shown that all species of plants and 
animals were created—that is, sudden/y introduced into the complex 
conditions of their life ; for it is quite inconceivable that any cause 
other than intelligence could be competent to adapt an organism 
to its environment suddenly. On the other hand, it would be proof- 
presumptive of Natural Selection if it could be shown that one 
species becomes slowly transmuted into another—i.e¢., that one set of 
adaptations may be gradually transformed into another set of adap- 
tations according as changing circumstances require. This would 
be proof-presumptive of Natural Selection, because it would then 
become amply probable that Natural Selection might have brought 
about many, or most, of the cases of adaptations which we see ; and, 
if so, the Law of Parsimony excludes the rival hypothesis of Intelli- 
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gent Design. Thus the whole question as between Natural Selection 
and Supernatural Design resolves itself into this—Were all the 
species of plants and animals separately created, or were they slowly 
evolved? For if they were specially created, the evidence of Super- 
natural Design remains unrefuted and irrefutable; whereas if they 
were slowly evolved, that evidence has been utterly and for ever 
destroyed. The doctrine of Natural Selection therefore depends for 
its validity on the doctrine of Organic Evolution; for if once the 
fact of Organic Evolution were established, no one would dispute 
that much of the adaptation was probably effected by Natural Selec- 
tion. How much we cannot say—probably never shall be able to 
say ; for even Mr. Darwin himself does not doubt that other causes 
besides that of Natural Selection have assisted in the modifying of 
specific types. For the sake of simplicity, however, I shall not go 
into this subject ; but shall always speak of Natural Selection as the 
only cause of Organic Evolution. Let us, then, weigh the evidence 
in favour of Organic Evolution. If we find it wanting, we need have 
no complaints to make of natural theologians of to-day ; but if we 
find it to be full measure, shaken together and running over, we ought 
to maintain that natural theologians can no longer adhere to the argu- 
ments of such writers as Paley, Bell, and Chalmers, without delibe- 
rately violating the only logical principle which separates Science 
from Fetishism. 


I shall first take the argument from Classification. Naturalists 
find that all species of plants and animals present among themselves 
structural affinities. According as these structural affinities are more 
or less pronounced, the various species are classified under genera, 
orders, families, classes, sub-kingdoms, and kingdoms. Now in such a 
classification it is found impossible to place all the species in a 
linear series, according to the grade of their oganization. For 
instance, we cannot say that a wolf is more highly organized than a 
fox or a jackal; we can only say that the specific points wherein 
it differs from these animals are without significance as proving the 
one type to be more highly organized than the others. But of 
course in many cases, and especially in the cases of the larger divi- 
sions, it is often possible to say—The members in this division are 
more highly organized than are the members in that division. Our 
system of classification therefore may be likened to a tree, in which 
a short trunk may be taken to represent the lowest organisms 
which cannot properly be termed either plants or animals. This 
short trunk soon separates into two large trunks, one of which repre- 
sents the vegetable and the other the animal kingdom. Lach of 
these trunks then gives off large branches signifying classes, and these 
give off smaller, but more numerous branches, signifying families, 
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which ramify again into orders, genera, and finally into the leaves, 
which may be taken to represent species. 

Now in such a representative tree of life the height of any branch 
from the ground may be taken to indicate the grade of organization 
which the leaves, or species, present; so that if we picture to our- 
selves such a tree, we shall understand that while there is a general 
advance of organization from below upwards, there are numberless 
slight variations in this respect between leaves growing even on the 
same branch; while in a still greater number of cases leaves growing 
on the same branch are growing on the same level—that is, although 
they represent different species, it cannot be said that one is more 
highly organized than the other. Now this tree-like arrangement 
of specific organisms in Nature is an arrangement for which Darwin 
is not responsible. I mean that the framing of this natural classi- 
fication has been the work of naturalists for centuries past; and 
although they did not know what they were doing, it is now evident 
to evolutionists that they were tracing the lines of genetic relation- 
ship. For, be it observed, scientific or natural classification differs 
very much from a popular or haphazard classification, and the 
difference consists in this—that while a popular classification is framed 
with exclusive reference to the external appearance of organisms, a 
scientific classification is made with reference to the whole structure. 
A whale, for instance, is often thought to be a fish, because it 
resembles a fish in form and habits; whereas dissection shows that | 
it is beyond all comparison more unlike a fish than it is like a horse 
or a man. This is, of course, an extreme case; but it was cases 
such as this that first led naturalists to see that there are resem- 
blances between organisms much more deep and important than 
appear upon the surface, and consequently that if a natural clas- 
sification was possible at all, it must be made with reference to these 
deeper resemblances. Of course it took time to perceive this distine- 
tion between fundamental and superficial resemblances. I remember 
once reading a very comical disquisition in one of Buffon’s works on 
the question as to whether or not a crocodile was to be classified as 
an insect; and the instructive feature in the disquisition was this— 
that although a crocodile differs from an insect as regards every 
conceivable particular of its internal anatomy, no allusion at all is 
made to this fact, while the whole discussion is made to turn on the 
hardness of the external casing of a crocodile resembling the hard- 
ness of the external casing of a beetle; and when at last Buffon 
decides that, on the whole, a crocodile had better not be classified 
as an insect, the only reason given is, that as a crocodile is so very 
large an animal, it would make “altogether too terrible an insect.” 

But now, when at last it came to be recognised that internal 
anatomy rather than external appearance was to be taken as a guide 
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to classification, the question srose—What features in the internal 
anatomy are to take precedence over the other features? And this 
question it was not hard to answer. A porpoise, for instance, has a 
large number of teeth, and in this feature resembles most fish, while 
it differs from all mammals. But it also gives suck to its young, 
and in this feature it differs from all fish, while it resembles all 
mammals. Now, looking to those two features alone, should we say 
that a porpoise ought to be classed as a fish or as a mammal ? 
Assuredly as a mammal, and for this reason: The number of teeth 
is a very variable feature both in fish and in mammals, whereas the 
giving of suck is an invariable feature among mammals, and occurs 
nowhere else in the animal kingdom. This, of course, is purposely 
chosen as a very simple illustration; but it exemplifies the 
general fact that the guiding principle of scientific classification is 
the comparing of organism with organism, with the view of seeing 
which of the constituent organs are of the most invariable occurrence, 
and therefore of the most typical signification. 

Now, since the days of Linnzus this principle has been carefully 
followed, and it is by its aid that the tree-like system of classifica- 
tion has been established. No one, even long before Darwin’s days, 
ever dreamed of doubting that this system is in reality, what it 
always has been in name, a natural system. What, then, is the 
inference we are to draw from it? An evolutionist answers, that it 
is just such a system as his theory of descent would lead him to 
expect as a natural system. For this tree-like system is as clear an 
expression as anything could be of the fact that all species are bound 
together by the ties of genetic relationship. If all species were 
separately created, it is almost incredible that we should everywhere 
observe this progressive shading off of characters common to larger 
groups into more and more specialized characters distinctive only of 
smaller and smaller groups. At any rate, to say the least, the Law 
of Parsimony forbids us to ascribe such effects to a supernatural 
cause, acting in so whimsical a manner, when the effects are pre- 
cisely what we should expect to follow from the action of a highly 
probable natural cause. The classification of animal forms, indeed, 
as Darwin, Lyell, and Heckel have pointed out, strongly resembles 
the classification of languages. In the case of languages, as in the 
case of species, we have genetic affinities strongly marked; so that 
it is possible to some extent to construct a language-tree, the 
branches of which shall indi¢ate, in a diagrammatic form, the pro- 
gressive divergence of a large group of languages from a common 
stock. For instance, Latin may be regarded as a fossil language, 
which has given rise, by way of genetic descent, to a group of 
living languages—Italian, Spanish, French, and, to a large extent, 
English. Now what should we think of a philologist who should 
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maintain that English, French, Spanish, and Italian were all 
specially created, and that their resemblance to the fossil form 
Latin is to be attributed to supernatural design? Yet the evidence 
of the natural transmutation of species is in one respect much 
stronger than that of the natural transmutation of languages—in 
respect, namely, of there being a vastly greater number of cases all 
bearing testimony to the fact of genetic relationship. 


I will now pass on to another line of argument — the argu- 
ment from Morphology, or Structure. The theory of Evolution 
by Natural Selection supposes that hereditary characters admit of 
being slowly modified wherever their modification will render an 
organism better suited to a change in its conditions of life. Let us, 
then, observe the evidence we have of such adaptive modifications 
of structure, in cases where the need of such modification is apparent. 
For the sake of clearness I shall begin by again taking our old 
friends, the whales and porpoises. The theory of evolution infers, 
from the whole structure of these animals, that their progenitors must 
have been terrestrial quadrupeds of some kind, which became aquatic 
in their habits. Now the change in their condition of life thus 
brought about would render desirable great modifications of struc- 
ture. These changes would in the first instance begin to affect the 
least. typical—that is the least strongly inherited structures—such 
as the skin, claws, teeth, &c. But as time went on the adapta- 
tion would begin to extend to the more typical structures, until the 
shape of the body began to be affected by the bones and muscles 
required for terrestrial locomotion becoming better adapted for aqua- 
tic locomotion, so rendering the whole outline of the animal more fish- 
like in shape. This is the stage which we actually observe in the seal, 
where the hind legs, although retaining all their typical bones, have 
become shortened up almost to rudiments and directed backwards, so 
as to be of no use for walking, but serving to complete the fish-like 
taper of the body. But in the porpoise and whale group the modi- 
fication has gone further than this, so that the hind legs have 
disappeared altogether, while the head has become fish-like in shape, 
and other profound changes have been established. But profound as 
these changes are, they only affect those parts of the organism which 
it was for the benefit of the organism to have altered, so that it 
might become adapted to an aquatic mode of existence. Thus the arm, 
which is used as a fin, still retains the bones of the shoulder, fore- 
arm, wrist, and fingers, although they are all enclosed in a fin-shaped 
sack, which renders them quite useless for any purpose other than 
swimming. Similarly the head, although it resembles the head of a 
fish in shape, still retains the bones of the mammalian skull, modi- 
fied in form so as to offer the least possible amount of resistance to 
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the water. In short it may be said that all the modifications have 
been effected with the least possible divergence from the typical 
mammalian type, which is compatible with securing so perfect an 
adaptation to a purely aquatic mode of life. 

Now I have chosen the case of the whale and porpoise group 
because they offer so extreme an example of profound modification of 
structure in adaptation to changed conditions of life. But the same 
thing may be seen in hundreds and hundreds of other cases. For 
instance, to confine our attention to the arm, not only is the limb 
modified in the whale for swimming, but in another mammal—the 
bat—it is modified for flying, by having the fingers enormously 
elongated and overspread with a membranous web. In birds, 
again, the arm is modified for flight in a wholly different way— 
the fingers here being very short and all run together, and the chief 
expanse of the wing being composed of the shoulder and fore-arm. 
In frogs and lizards again, we find hands more like our own; but 
in an extinct species of flying reptile the modification was extreme, 
the wing having been formed by a prodigious elongation of the fifth 
finger, and a membrane spread over it and the rest of the hand. 
Lastly, in serpents the hand and arm have disappeared altogether. 
Thus, even if we confine our attention to a single structure, how 
wonderful are the modifications which it is seen to undergo, although 
never losing its typical character! How are we to explain this? 
By design manifested in special creation, or by descent with adaptive 
modification? If it is said by design manifested in special creation, 
we must suppose that the Deity formed an archetypal plan of certain 
structures, and that He determined to adhere to this plan through 
all the modifications which those structures exhibit. Now the diffi- 
culties in the way of this supposition are prodigious, and to my 
mind quite insurmountable. In the first place, why is it that some 
structures are selected as typical and not others? Why should the 
vertebral skeleton, for instance, be tortured into every conceivable 
variety of modification in order to make it serviceable for as great a 
variety of functions; while another structure, such as the eye, is 
made in different sub-kingdoms on fundamentally different plans, 
notwithstanding that it has throughout to perform the same function ? 
Will any one have the hardihood to assert that in the case of the 
skeleton the Deity has endeavoured to show His ingenuity by the 
manifold functions to which He has made the same structure subser- 
vient ; while in the case of the eye He has endeavoured to show his 
resources by the manifold structures which He has to subserve the 
same function? If so, it appears to me a most unfortunate cireum- 
stance that throughout both the vegetable and animal kingdoms all 
cases which can be pointed to as showing ingenious adaptation of the 
same typical structure to the performance of widely different func- 
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tions, are cases which come within the limits of the same natural 
group of plants and animals, and therefore admit of being equally 
well explained by descent from a common ancestry; while all 
cases of widely different structures performing the same function are 
to be found in different groups of plants or animals, and are there- 
fore suggestive of independent variations arising in the different 
lines of hereditary descent. To take a specific illustration. The 
octopus, or devil-fish, belongs to a widely different class of animals 
from a true fish, and yet its eye, in general appearance, looks 
wonderfully like the eye of a true fish. Now Mr. Mivart pointed 
to this fact as a great difficulty in the way of the theory of evolution 
by natural selection, because it must clearly be a most improbable 
thing that so complicated a structure as the eye of a fish should happen 
to be arrived at through each of two totally different lines of descent. 
And this difficulty would, indeed, be almost fatal to the theory of 
evolution by natural selection, if the apparent similarity were a real 
one. Unfortunately for the objection, however, Mr. Darwin clearly 
shows, in his reply, that in no one anatomical feature of typical 
importance do the two structures resemble one another; so that, in 
point of fact, the two organs do not resemble one another in any 
particular further than it is necessary that they should, if both are 
to serve as organs of sight. But now, suppose that this had not 
been the case, and that the two structures, besides presenting the 
necessary superficial resemblance, had also presented an anatomical 
resemblance. With what tremendous force might it have then been 
urged, “ Your hypothesis of hereditary descent with progressive 
modification being here excluded by the fact that the animals com- 
pared belong to two widely different branches of the tree of life, how 
are we to explain the identity of type manifested by these two com- 
plicated organs of vision? The only hypothesis open to us is 
intelligent adherence to an ideal type.” But as this cannot now be 
urged in any one case throughout the whole organic world, I will on 
the other hand present it as a most significant fact, that while within 
the limits of the same large branch of the tree of life we constantly find 
the same typical structures modified so as to perform very different 
functions, we never find any vestige of these particular types of 
structure in other large divisions of that tree. That is to say, we 
never find typical structures appearing except in cases where their 
presence may be explained by the theory of descent, while in 
thousands of such cases we find these structures undergoing every 
conceivable form of adaptive modification. 

Consequently, special creationists must fall back upon another 
position and say, “ Well, but it may have pleased the Deity to form 
a certain number of ideal types, and never to allow the structures 
occurring in the one type to appear in any of the others.” I answer, 
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undoubtedly it may have done so; but if it did, it isa most unfortu- 
nate thing for your theory ; for the fact implies that the Deity has 
planned His types in such a way as to suggest the counter-theory of 
descent. For instance, it would seem to me a most capricious thing 
in the Deity to make the eyes of an innumerable number of fish on 
exactly the same ideal type, and then to make the eye of the 
octopus so exactly like these other eyes in superficial appearance as 
to deceive so accomplished a naturalist as Mr. Mivart, and yet to take 
scrupulous care that in no one ideal particular should this solitary eye 
resemble all the host of other eyes. However, adopting for the sake 
of argument this gigantic assumption, let us suppose that God laid 
down these arbitrary rules for his own guidance in creation, and let 
us see to what it leads. If, as assumed, the Deity formed a certain 
number of ideal types, and determined that on no account should 
He allow any part of one type to appear in any part of another, 
surely we should expect that within the limits of the same type 
the same typical structures should always be present. Thus, 
remember what desperate efforts, so to speak, there have been 
made to maintain the uniformity of type in the case of the arm, 
and should we not expect that in other and similar cases similar 
efforts should be made? Yet we repeatedly find that this is not 
the case. Even in the whale, as we have seen, the hind limbs 
are not apparent; and it is impossible to see in what respect the 
hind limbs are of any less ideal value than the fore limbs, which, as 
we have also seen, are so carefully preserved in nearly all vertebrated 
animals except the snakes, where again we meet in this particular 
with a sudden and sublime indifference to the maintenance of a 
typical structure. NowTI say that if the theory of ideal types is 
true, we have in these facts evidence of the most unreasonable incon- 
sistency ; for no explanation can be assigned why so much care 
should have been taken to maintain the type in some cases, while 
such reckless indifference should have been displayed towerds main- 
taining it in others. But the theory of descent with continued 
adaptive modification fully explains all the known cases; for in 
every case the degree of divergence from the typical structure which 
an organism presents corresponds with the length of time during 
which the divergence has been going on. Thus we scarcely ever 
meet with any great departure from the typical form—such as the 
absence of .limbs—without some. of the other organs in the body 
being so far modified as of themselves to indicate, on the supposition 
of descent with modification, that the animal or plant must have 
been subject to the modifying influences for a long series of genera- 
tions. Now this combined testimony of a number of organs in the 
same organism is what the theory of descent would lead us to expect, 
while the rival theory of design can offer no explanation of the fact, 
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that when one organ shows a conspicuous departure from the 
supposed ideal type, some of the other organs in the same organism 
should tend to keep it company by doing likewise." 


I will now briefly touch on another branch of the-argument from 
Morphology—the argument from rudimentary structures. Through- 
out the animal and vegetable kingdoms we constantly meet with 
dwarfed and useless representatives of organs, which in other and 
allied kinds of animals and plants are of large size and functional 
utility. Thus, for instance, the unborn whale has rudimen- 
tary teeth which are never destined to cut the gums; and we all 
know that our own rudimentary tail is of no practical service. 
Now rudimentary organs of this kind are of so common occurrence 
that almost every species presents one or more of them. The ques- 
tion, therefore, is—How are they to be accounted for? Of course 
the theory of descent with adaptive modification has a delightfully 
simple answer to supply, viz., that when from changed conditions of 
life an orgei which was previously useful becomes useless, natural 
selection, combined with disuse and so-called economy of growth, 
will cause it to dwindle till it becomes a rudiment. On the other 
hand, the theory of special creation can only maintain that these 
rudiments are formed for the sake of adhering to an ideal type. 
Now here again the former theory is triumphant over the latter ; 
for without waiting to dispute the wisdom of making dwarfed and 
useless structures merely for the whimsical motive assigned, surely 
if so extraordinary a method is adopted in so many cases, we should 
expect that in consistency it would be adopted in all cases. This 
reasonable expectation, however, is far from being realised. In num- 
berless cases, such as that of the fore limbs of serpents, no vestige of a 
rudiment is present. But the vacillating policy in the matter of rudi- 
ments does not end here; for it is shown if possible in a more aggra- 
vated form where within the limits of the same natural group of 
organisms a rudiment is sometimes present and sometimes absent. For 
instance, to take again the case of limbs, in nearly all the numerous 
species of snakes there are no vestiges of limbs at all; but in the python 
we find beneath the skin very tiny rudiments of the hind limbs. Now 
I put it to every reasonable man, whether it is a worthy conception 
of Deity that, while neglecting to maintain unity of ideal in the 
case of nearly all the numerous species of snakes, He should have 
added a tiny rudiment in the case of the python, and even in that 
case to have maintained his ideal type very inefficiently, inasmuch as 
only two limbs instead of four are represented. Or take, again, 
the case of the limb in other animals. Five toes seem to constitute the 


(1) This consideration is, I believe, original. Several special exceptions to its validity 
might be cited, but asa general principle it certainly holds good. — 
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ideal type, notwithstanding that in numberless cases this ideal fails in 
its structural expression. Now, in the case of the horse, one toe 
appears to have become developed at the expense of the others; for 
the so-called knee of the horse is really the wrist or ankle, and the 
so-called shank, the middle toe or finger very much enlarged. But 
on each side of this enlarged toe there are, beneath the skin, rudi- 
mentary bones of two other toes, the so-called splint-bones. So far 
good, but three toes are not five; so special creationists must suppose 
that while in this case the Deity has, so to speak, struggled to main- 
tain the uniformity of his ideal, his efforts have nevertheless conspi- 
cuously failed. How much less strained is the scientific interpreta- 
tion ; for I may mention that in this particular case, besides the 
general inference that rudiments refer us to a remote ancestry, we have 
direct paleontological evidence that there have been a whole series 
of extinct horse-like animals, which began low down in the geo- 
logical strata with five toes; these then become reduced to four and 
next to three, after which the two lateral toes became rudimentary, as 
we now see them in oxen. Lastly, as we come nearer to recent 
times, we find fossils of the existing horse, with the lateral toes 
shortened up to the condition of splint bones. Thus we have some 
half-dozen different kinds of horse, all standing in a linear series 
in time as in structure, between the earliest representatives with the 
typical number of five toes, and the existing very aberrant form 
with only one toe. 


But this allusion to fossils leads me to the next division of my 
subject—the argument from Geology. It is not, however, necessary 
to say much on this head, for the simple reason that the whol» body 
of geological evidence is for the most part of one kind, which 
although of a very massive, is of a very simple character. That is 
to say, apart from the increasingly numerous cases, such as the one 
just mentioned, which geology supplies of extinct “intermediate 
links” between particular species now living, the great weight of 
the geological evidence consists in the general fact, that of all the 
thousands of specific forms of life which paleontology reveals to us 
as having lived on this planet in times past, there is no instance of a 
highly organised form occurring low down in the geological series. 
On the contrary, there is the best evidence to show that since the 
first dawn of life in the occurrence of the simplest organisms, until 
the meridian splendour of life as now we see it, gradual advance 
from the general to the special—from the low to the high—from 
the few and simple to the many and complex, has been the Law of 
Organic Nature. And of course it is needless to say that this is 
precisely the law to which the process of descent with adaptive modi- 
fication would of necessity give rise. 
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The argument from Geology is the argument from the Distribu- 
‘tion of Species in Time. I will, therefore, next take the argument 
from the Distribution of Species in Space—that is, the present 
Geographical Distribution of plants and animals. It is easy to see 
that this must be a most important argument, if we reflect that as 
the theory of descent with adaptive modification implies slow and 
gradual change of one species into another, and a still more slow 
and gradual change of one genus, family, or order into another 
genus, family, or order, we should expect on this theory that the 
organic types living on any given geographical area should be found 
to resemble or to differ from organic types living elsewhere, accord- 
ing as the area is connected or disconnected with other geographical 
areas. And this we find to be the case, as abundant evidence proves. 
For, to quote from Mr. Darwin, “barriers of any kind, or obstacles 
to free migration, are related in a close and important manner to 
the differences between the productions of various regions. 
We see this in the great difference in nearly all the terrestrial 
productions of the New and Old Worlds, excepting in the northern 
parts, where the land almost joins We see the same fact in 
the great difference between the inhabitants of Australia, Africa, 

-and South America under the same latitude, for these countries are 
‘almost as much isolated from one another as possible. On each 
continent, also, we see the same fact ; for on the opposite sides of 
lofty and continuous mountain ranges, of great deserts, and even of 
large rivers, we find different productions; though as mountain 
chains, deserts, &c., are not so impassable, or likely to have endured 
so long as the ocean-separated continents, the differences are very 
inferior in degree to those characteristic of distinct continents.” 
That is to say, the differences are usually confined to species and 
genera, whereas in the case of continents the differences extend to 
orders and classes. Similarly in marine productions the same laws 
prevail, the species on the different sides of the American Continent, 
for instance, being very distinct. Now this law cannot be ex- 
plained by any reasonable argument from design. 

And still stronger does this argument become when we look to 
the fossil species contained on different continents; for these fossil 
species invariably present the same characteristic stamp as the 
living species now flourishing on the same continents. Thus in 
America we find fossils all presenting the characteristically American 
types of animals, and in Australia the characteristically Australian 
types, and so on. That is to say, on every continent the dead 
species resemble the living species, as we may expect that they 
should if they are all bound together by the ties of hereditary 
descent ; while, if different continents are compared, the fossil species 
are as unlike as we have seen the living species to be. 
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Turning next to the case of oceanic islands, situated at some 
distance from a continent. In these cases the plants and animals rn 
found on the island, though very often differing from all other plants ; 
and animals in the world as regards their specific type, nevertheless 
in generic type resemble the plants and animals of the neighbouring 
continent. The inference clearly is, that the island has been stocked 
from the continent with these types—either by winds, currents, 
floating trees, or numerous other modes of transport—and that, after 
settling in the island, some of these imported types have retained 
their specific characters, while others have varied so as to become 
specific types peculiar to that island. The Galapagos Archipelago 
islands are particularly instructive in this connection; for while the 
whole group of islands lies at a distance of over five hundred miles 
from the shores of South America, the constituent islands are separated 
from one another by straits varying from twenty to thirty miles. 
Now, to quote from Darwin, “‘ Each separate island of the Galapagos 
Archipelago is tenanted, and the fact is a marvellous one, by many 
distinct species; but these species are related to each other in a very 
much closer manner than to the inhabitants of the American Con- - 
tinent.”” That is to say, the American Continent being some fifteen Fr 
times the distance from these islands that they are from one another, ¥ iy 
emigration to them from the continent is of much more rare occur- 
rence than emigration from one island to another; and therefore, 
as more time for variation is thus allowed, while the differences 
between the inhabitants of island and island are only specific, the 
differences between the inhabitants of the islands as a group and the 
inhabitants of the American Continent are very often generic. I [ 
may mention, in passing, that it was upon discovering these relations < 
in the case of the Galapagos Archipelago, and pondering upon them as 
“marvellous facts,” that Mr. Darwin was first led to entertain the 
idea that the doctrine of descent might be the grand truth for which 
the science of the nineteenth century was waiting. i 

The evidence from oceanic islands, however, is not yet exhausted ; 2 
for in no part of the world is there an oceanic island more than a 
certain distance from a mainland in which any species of the large 
class of frogs, toads, and newts is to be found. Why is this? 

Simply because these animals and their spawn are quickly killed by : 
contact with sea-water ; and therefore frogs, toads, and newts have 

never been able to reach oceanic islands in a living state. Similarly m4. 
in all oceanic islands situated more than three hundred miles from 
land, no species of the whole class of mammals is to be found, 
excepting species of the only order of mammals which can fly, viz., 
bats. And, as if to make the case still stronger, these forlornly 
created species of bats often differ from all other bats in the world. 
But can we, as reasonable men, suppose that the Deity has chosen, 
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without any apparent reason, never to create any frog, toad, newt, or 
mammal on any oceanic island, save only such species as are able to 
fly? Or, if we go so far as to say, “There may have been some 
hidden reason why batrachians and quadrupeds should not have been 
created on oceanic islands,” I will adduce another very remarkable 
fact, viz., that on some of these islands there occur species of plants, 
the seeds of which are provided with numerous hooks adapted to 
catch the hair of moving quadrupeds, and so to become disseminated. 
But, as we have just seen, there are no quadrupeds in these islands 
to meet this case of adaptation; so that special-creationists must 
resort to the almost impious hypothesis that in these cases the Deity 
only carried out half his plan, in that while He made an elaborate 
provision for plants, which depended for its efficiency on the presence 
of quadrupeds, He nevertheless after all neglected to place the 
quadrupeds in the same islands with the plants! Now, I submit that 
such abortive attempts at adaptation bring the thesis of the special- 
creationists to a reductio ad absurdum; so that the only possible 
explanation before us is that, while the seeds of these plants were 
able to float to the islands, the quadrupeds were not able to swim. 
Perhaps, however, in sheer desperation, the special-creationists will 
try to take refuge in the assumption that oceanic islands differ from 
continents in not having been the scenes of creative power, and have 
therefore depended on immigration for their inhabitants. But here 
again there is no standing-room, for we have already seen that 
oceanic islands are particularly rich in peculiar species which occur 
nowhere else in the world ; so that, as a matter of fact, if the special 
creation theory is true, we must conclude that oceanic islands have 
been the theatres of extraordinary creative activity; although an 
exception has always been carefully made to the detriment of 
frogs, toads, newts, and mammals, save only such as are able to 
fly. 

If space permitted, I could adduce several other highly instructive 
facts in this argument from geographical distribution; but I will 
content myself with mentioning only one other. When Mr. Wallace 
was at the Malay Archipelago, he observed that the quadrupeds 
inhabiting the various islands belonged to the same or to closely 
allied species. But he also observed that all the quadrupeds in- 
habiting the islands lying on one side of an imaginary sinuous line, 
differed widely from the quadrupeds inhabiting the islands lying on 
the other side of that line. Now soundings showed that, in exact 
correspondence with this imaginary sinuous line, the sea was much 
deeper than in any other part of the Archipelago. Consequently, 
how beautiful is the explanation. We have only to suppose that at 
some previous time the sea-bottom was raised sufficiently to unite all 
the islands on each side of the deep water into two great tracts of 
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land, separated from one another by the deep strait of water. Each 
of these great tracts of land would then have had its own distinctive 
kinds of quadrupeds—just as the American quadrupeds are now 
distinct from the European; for the comparatively narrow strait 
between the then Malay Continents would have offered as effectual a 
barrier to the migration of quadrupeds as does the Atlantic Ocean at 
the present day. Hence, when all the land slowly subsided, so as to 
leave only its mountain-chains and table-lands standing above the 
surface in the form of islands, we now have the state of things which 
Mr. Wallace describes, viz., two large groups of islands with the 
quadrupeds on the one group differing widely from the quadru- 
peds on the other, while within the limits of the same group the 
quadrupeds inhabiting different islands all belong to the same or to 
closely allied species. 

So much, then, for the argument from geographical distribution— 
the many facts of crucial importance which it affords almost resem- 
bling so many experiments devised by Nature to prove the falsity of 
the special creation hypothesis. For now, let it in conclusion be 
observed, that there is no physiological reason why animals and 
plants of the different characters observed should inhabit different 
continents, islands, seas, and so forth. As Darwin observes, ‘there 
is hardly a climate or condition in the Old World which cannot be 
paralleled in the New . . . . and yet how widely different are 
their living productions.” And that it is not the suitability of 
organisms to the areas which they inhabit which has determined 
their creation upon those areas, is conclusively proved by the effects 
of the artificial transportation of species by man. For in such cases 
it frequently happens that the imported species thrives quite as well 
in its new as in its old home, and indeed often supplants the native 
species. As the Maoris say, ‘“‘As the white man’s rat has driven 
away the native rat, so the European fly has driven away our fly, so 
the clover kills our fern, and so will the Maori himself disappear 
before the white man.” Upon the whole then we are driven to the 
conclusion, that if the special creation theory is true, the various 
plants and animals have not been placed in the various habitats 
which they occupy with any reference to the suitability of these 
habitats to the organizations of these particular plants and animals. 
So that, considering all the evidence under the head of geographical 
distribution, I think we are driven to the yet further conclusion, 
that if the special creation theory is true, the only principle which 
appears to have been consistently followed in the geographical 
deposition of species, is the principle of so depositing them as in all 
cases to make it appear that the supposition of their having been thus 
deposited is not merely a highly dubious one, but one which, on the 
face of it, is conspicuously absurd. 
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There is still another important line of evidence which we cannot 
afford to overlook; I mean the argument from Embryology. To 
economise time, I shall not wait to explain the considerations which 
obviously lead to the anticipation that, if the theory of descent by 
inheritance is true, the life history of the individual ought to consti- 
tute a sort of condensed epitome of the whole history of its descent. 
But taking this anticipation for granted, as it is fully realised by 
the facts of embryology, it follows that the science of embryology 
affords perhaps the strongest of all the strong arguments in favour 
of evolution. From the nature of the case, however, the evidence 
under this head requires special training to appreciate; so I will 
merely observe, in general terms, that the higher animals almost 
invariably pass through the same embryological stages as the lower 
ones, up to the time when the higher animal begins to assume its 
higher characters. Thus, for instance, to take the case of the highest 
animal, Man, his development begins from a speck of living matter 
similar to that from which the development of a plant begins. And, 
when his animality becomes established, he exhibits the fundamental 
anatomical qualities which characterise such lowly animals as the 
jelly-fish. Next he is marked off as a vertebrate, but it cannot be 
said whether he is to be a fish, a snake, a bird, or a beast. Later on 
it is evident that he is to be a mammal; but not till still later can it 
be said to which order of mammals he belongs. Eventually, how- 
ever, the question becomes narrowed down to Man or Monkey, and 
it is only a few months before birth that an embryologist can pro- 
nounce the young animal to be the lord of creation. 

Now this progressive inheritance by higher types of embryological 
characters common to lower types is a fact which tells greatly in 
favour of the theory of Descent, whilst it seems almost fatal to the 
theory of Design. For instance, to take a specific case, Mr. Lewes 
remarks of a species of salamander— which differs from most 
salamanders in being exclusively terrestrial—that although its 
young ones can never require gills, yet on cutting open a pregnant 
female we find these young ones to possess gills like aquatic 
salamanders, and when placed in the water they swim about 
like the tadpoles of the water newt. Now to suppose that these 
utterly useless gills were specially designed is to suppose design 
without any assignable purpose ; for even the far-fetched assumption 
that a unity of ideal is the cause of organic affinities, becomes 
positively ridiculous when applied to the case of embryonic structures. 
Who, for instance, will have the courage to affirm that the Deity 
had any such motive in providing, not only the unborn young of 
specially created salamanders, but also the unborn young of specially 
created man, with the essential anatomical features of gills? Or 
why, with such a motive, should He have clothed the unborn child 
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with hair like an ape—unless, indeed, He intended to refer us to the 
ape as to our ancestor ? 4 


Such, then, is a sketch of the evidence in favour of Organic Evolu- 
tion. Of course in such a meagre outline it has not been possible 
to do justice to that evidence, which should be studied in detail, 
rather than looked at in such a bird’s-eye view as I have presented. 
Nevertheless enough, I hope, has been said to convince all reasonable 
persons that any longer to withhold assent from so vast a body of 
evidence is a token, not of intellectual prudence, but of intellectual 
incapacity. With Professor Huxley, therefore, I exclaim, ‘“‘ Choose 
your hypothesis ; I have chosen mine, and I will not run the risk 
of insulting any sane man by asking him which he chooses.” These 
words, I submit, are not in the least too strong; for if any man can 
study the many and important lines of evidence all converging on 
the central truth that Evolution has been the Law of Organic 
Nature, and still fail to perceive the certainty of that truth, then I 
say that that man—either on account of his prejudices or from his 
inability to estimate the value of evidence must properly be 
regarded as a weak-minded man. Or, to state the case in another 
way, if such a man were to say to me, “ Notwithstanding all your 
lines of evidence, I still believe in special design manifested in 
creation,” I should reply, “‘ And in this I fully agree with you; for 
if, notwithstanding these numerous and important lines of evidence, 

(1) The human embryo, soon after it assumes its vertebrate character, begins with 
gill-like slits on each side of the neck, up to which the arteries run in arching branches, 
as in a fish; the heart is at first a simple pulsating chamber, like the heart of the lowest 
fishes; at a later period there is a movable tail considerably longer than the legs; the 
great toe projects sideways from the foot, like the toes of adult monkeys and apes; and, 
during the sixth month, the whole body is covered very thickly with hair, extending 
even over the face and ears—everywhere, indeed, save on the lower sides of the hands 
and feet, which are also bare in the adult forms of monkeys. 

I may also here mention two other weighty considerations in favour of Natural 
Seleetion as against Supernatural Design. One is, that the mechanisms which are met 
with in organic nature, although in general wonderfully perfect, are not always ideally 
perfect. Thus, for instance, the most beautiful mechanism in nature is probably the 
eye, and yet it is cynically observed by Professor Helmholtz—who is the highest authority 
both in the physics and in the physiology of the subject—that if his optician were to 
send him such an instrument he would return it for alterations. 

The other consideration is, that amid all the millions of mechanisms in organic nature 
there is no one instance of a mechanism occurring in one species for the exclusive 
benefit of another species, although there are a few cases in which a mechanism that 
is of benefit to its possessor has come also by natural selection to be utilised by other 
species. Now on the Beneficent Design theory it is impossible to understand why, 
when all the mechanisms in the same species are invariably correlated for the benefit 
of that species, there should never be any such correlation between mechanisms in 
different species. For how magnificent a display of divine beneficence would organic 
nature have afforded, if all, or even some, species had been so inter-related as to minister 
to each other’s necessities! Organic species might then have been likened to a count- 
less multitude of voices ali singing in one harmonious psalm of praise. But as it is, 
we see no vestige of such co-ordination ; every species is for itself, and for itself alone 
—an outcome of the always and everywhere fiercely raging struggle for life. 
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the theory which they substantiate is false, then to my mind we 
have the best conceivable evidence of very special design having 
been manifested in creation—the special design, namely, to deceive 
mankind by an elaborate, detailed, and systematic fraud.” For if 
the theory of special creation is true, I hold that, as no one fact can 
be adduced in its favour, while so vast a body of facts can be adduced 
against it, the only possible explanation of so extraordinary a cir- 
cumstance would be that of a mendacious intelligence of superhuman 
power carefully disposing all the observabie facts of his creation in 
such a way as to compel his rational creatures, by the best and most 
impartial use of their rational faculties, to conclude that the theory 
of evolution is as certainly true as the theory of special creation is 
conspicuously false. 


The principle obstacle which the doctrine of Evolution encounters 
in the popular mind is, that the conception of Man being the lineal 
descendant of Monkey is a conception which is degrading to the 
dignity of the former animal. Now this objection is purely a matter 
of feeling or sentiment, and, as such, I am not able to meet it. If 
you think that Man is any the less human because his origin is now 
proved to have been derivative, I cannot change that decision on 
your part; I can only express dissent from it on my own. But 
although I cannot affect your sentiments in this matter, I may be 
permitted to point out that, as they are only sentiments, they are 
quite worthless as arguments or guides to truth. I have yet to learn 
that the “dignity of Man” is a matter of any concern to our Mother 
Nature, who in all her dealings appears, to say the least, to treat us 
in rather a matter-of-fact sort of way. Indeed, so far is she from 
respecting our ideas of “dignity,” that whenever these ideas have 
been applied to any of her processes, the progress of science has been 
destined rudely to dispel them. Thus, for instance, when the sun- 
spots were first observed they were indignantly denied by the Aris- 
totelians, on the ground of its being “impossible that the eye of the 
universe could suffer from ophthalmia ;” and when Kepler made his 
great discovery of the accelerated and retarded motion of the 
planets in different parts of their orbits, many persons refused to 
entertain the conception, on the ground that it was “ undignified ” 
for heavenly bodies to hurry and slacken their pace in accordance 
with Kepler’s law. This now seems most absurd to us; but to 
posterity it will not seem nearly so much so as that, notwithstand- 
ing such precedents, persons should still be found to object to 
Darwin’s discovery, not because they were anxious to maintain the 
dignity of the heavenly bodies, but because they were so ludicrously 
anxious to maintain the dignity of their own! Good it is for Man, 
puffed up with such silly pride, that Nature teaches him humility. 

GzorcE J. Romans. 
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M. Tatng, in the second volume of his brilliant work, Les Origines de 
la France Contemporaine, points to the testimony of those who wrote 
down what took place, day by day, without regard to the subsequent 
publication of their notes, as to that which proved most useful to 
him in his endeavour to reconstruct the history of the Revolution. 
This statement has called forth publications of every kind—biogra- 
phies, correspondences, diaries—from private and public archives. 
The Swedish collections have proved particularly valuable. Baron 
Klinkowstrém published the important correspondence of Count 
Axel Fersen with Gustavus III. and his councillors, and the year 
1881 brought a contribution for which we are indebted to the Royal 
Archives of Stockholm. This is the diplomatic correspondence of 
Baron Staél-Holstein, from 1783 to 1799, edited by L. Léouzon Le 
Duc,’ who is already known in literature as the author of a life of 
Gustavus ITT. 

Few names of the last century are more familiar than that of Staél, 
but hitherto it has recalled the memory of Necker’s daughter, who 
adopted it by her marriage with the Swedish Ambassador to the 
Court of Versailles. Baron Staél himself, who enjoyed the doubtful 
privilege of being the husband of a celebrated woman, has hardly 
attracted attention, and the little known of him was not flattering. 
J. E. Bollmann, for example, the amiable and intelligent German 
doctor, who came to Paris in 1792, and saved the life of Count 
Narbonne after the 10th of August by guiding a daring flight to 
London, has nothing better to say of Baron Staél than that his wife 
was not married, but tied to a man who could not have invented a 
new dish of potatoes, much less gunpowder.” It must, of course, be 
borne in mind that Bollmann, who proved his chivalrous devotion to 
Madame de Staél by saving, at the risk of his own, the life of a per- 
son in whom she was so much interested, cannot be implicitly trusted 
when speaking of her husband. But another contemporary, and 
quite a first-rate observer, Morris, the American statesman, speaks 
of the Swedish Ambassador as of a man unfit to be intrusted with 
a serious negotiation.? The correspondence published by Léouzon 

(1) Correspondanee diplomatique du Baron de Staél-Holstein, Ambassadeur de Suede en 
France, et de son successeur comme Chargé d’ Affaires, le Baron Brinkmann. Documents 
inédits sur la Révolution (1783—1799), recueillis aux archives royales de Suéde et 
publiés avec une introduction par L. Léouzon Le Duc. Paris, Hachette et Cie. 
1881. Vol. i. 

(2) Varnhagen v. Ense. Denkwiirdigkeiten u. vermischte Schriften, 1837—1840. Vol. i. 
p. 161. Justus Erich Bollmann. 


(3) Jared Sparks’ Life of Governor Morris, with selections from his correspondence. 
Vol. ii. p. 247. 
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Le Due, which affords for the first time an opportunity of testing 
these judgments, by no means confirms their severity. Staél does 
not belong to that class of great, high-minded statesmen, who in the 
midst of fermenting ideas and stormy times shape their own course 
and keep their end steadily in view. His mistake, like that of so 
many others, was to believe in the realisation of dreams and hopes, 
which, happily for mankind, did not all prove idle. When we reflect 
how extremely limited in number those were who did not succumb 
to the influences of that time, it is hardly fair to reproach Staél with 
not having been one of the exceptions. On the other hand, he 
possessed keen powers of observation and an exceedingly accurate 
knowledge of the position of affairs. He understood how to make 
the most of his sources of information and carried independence of 
thought to the length of resistance, and even of rebellion, against his 
own Government. If he shared the opinions of Necker’s circle, it 
was by no means because he submitted to its intellectual ascendancy, 
but because his political convictions moved on the same lines, at least 
as long as Necker remained in power. As late as the autumn of 
1789 the political party which he considered most honest and trust- 
worthy was the constitutional group led by Mounier, of whom he 
says that, although it was he who had inaugurated the movement in 
Dauphiné, he had already become one of the most moderate. But 
while thus admiring him, Staél failed to perceive the principle of his 
whole political system. ‘ Mounier,” he wrote, “is as adverse to 
aristocracy as the most resolute democrat; but, convinced as he is of 
the necessity of a monarchy, and of a strong executive for the main- 
tenance of order in France, he is a passionate admirer of the English 
Constitution, two chambers, the absolute veto, and, in a word, of 
quite a different order of things from what is desired here... . . 
However sound the arguments in support of these views may be, 
Mounier ought to give them up because they are impracticable. 
The hatred of aristocracy is so strong that a second chamber would 
always be considered its refuge.” These concluding words serve 
to show that the views of Staél did not rest on the basis of a sound 
political doctrine, and how it came to pass that, after fully sym- 
pathising with the moderate party in 1780, he was driven into 
the ranks of their antagonists, when the tide turned against them. 
Like so many others, from his friend Lafayette down to the lowest 
orator of the Palais Royal, he failed to discriminate between the 
deservedly despised nobles, who hung about the Court at Versailles, 
and the true aristocratic elements in the country. Those elements, 
which comprised the great landowners, the magistracy, the clergy, 
the haute finance, could have brought to the public service high 
character, political experience, and intellectual training, which no 
Government can dispense with. So little were they opposed to reform 
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that they actually inaugurated the movement. Staél acknowledges 
this well-known fact when he says that “the French Revolution was 
begun by the resistance of the nobility, the clergy, and the par- 
liaments.” He also reminds his sovereign that “monarchy is 
impossible without the rights of nobility and a political hierarchy.” 
But when it comes to a practical test, and he has to advise on the 
situation, he loses sight of these truths and contradicts himself. 
The original mistake of confounding those who enjoyed the worn- 
out privileges of the Ancien Régime with the necessary supports of 
constitutional monarchy recurs over and over again. In September, 
1791, he writes to Gustavus III., “It cannot be too often repeated 
that the Revolution is directed against the nobility, and not against 
the throne. The King has been insulted as the protector of the 
nobility, rather than as head of the executive. . .. . If he consents 
to separate his cause from that of the aristocracy, he is sure of the 
support of the whole country.” The immediate future contradicted 
this assertion. After all the foundations of society had been 
destroyed to gratify mere theory, and all barriers between the throne 
and the people removed, the King fell. It was not Baron Staél but 
Morris the Republican who proved right in insisting from the very 
beginning of the Revolution on the necessity of reverence for the 
sovereign, respect for acquired rights, and prudence, not only in the 
choice of the end to be aimed at, but also in the selection of the 
means by which it was to be attained. 

However, in the case of Staél, the error of the statesman enhances 
the value of the witness. If his dispatches had been written by a 
defender of the old system, a champion of the reigning classes, or an 
upholder of the theory of the division of powers under a strong 
monarchy, they would have been received with great reserve. As 
the testimony of a man who twice sacrificed his brilliant position to 
his predilection for democratic institutions, they are above suspicion 
when they confirm on nearly every page the letters of Jefferson and 
Morris, the foresight of Pitt and Washington, the prophetic 
warnings of Burke, or the conclusions of Tocqueville, Lavergne and 
Taine. The agreement is so striking that sometimes the mind seems 
to be labouring under a delusion, and to be dealing with a literary 
work of yesterday instead of with a narrative written eighty years 
ago. ‘Taine says in a well-known passage on the situation after the 
14th of July, “It was not the destruction of one Government to 
make room for another, but 2 Government which fell, to be replaced 
by the despotism of the mob.” Staél, speaking of the same events, 
writes to Gustavus III.: “Since the Executive has been entirely 
taken out of the King’s hands by the refusal of the troops to act 
against their fellow-subjects, anarchy reigns in his stead. The people 
alone command and are obeyed, for they carry out their own sen- 
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tences.” Malouet did not express himself more clearly when he 
said that “to every unprejudiced mind the Reign of Terror dates 
from the 14th of July.” 

When the new sovereign, the people, extended its sway over the 
National Assembly, dictated its orders from the tribunes, or extorted 
their enactment by armed gangs from the terror of the representa- 
tives, Staél characterised the situation in these words: ‘“ Hitherto 
anarchy has been considered a condition of the Revolutionary situa- 
tion ; it is now a consequence of the institutions themselves.”’ 

These few remarks may tend to prove that Staél’s statements would 
have met with deserved attention had they not been made known 
so much later than those of most of his contemporaries. Even now, 
however, no historian who has to deal with the times of the Revolu- 
tion will pass him by unnoticed, and therefore it may not prove 
useless to get better acquainted with his life and fortunes. 

Erich Magnus Baron Staél served in his youth in the Swedish army, 
from which he retired in 1776, in order to become one of the Queen’s 
chamberlains, and at the age of twenty-nine was appointed secretary 
to the Swedish Embassy at Paris. His chief, Count Creutz, informed 
Gustavus III. that the young diplomat was exceedingly well received 
there, réussit admirablement, and patronised by the Countess Jules de 
Polignac, Mesdames de Gontaut, de la Marck, de Boufflers, and 
others, then at the head of society. He is described at this period 
as a man of sympathetic appearance, well informed, but more pains- 
taking than brilliant. A few years later he secured the favour of 
the Court, which was the best passport to that of his own sovereign, 
whose sympathies for everything French, and chivalrous admiration 
and friendship for Marie Antoinette caused him to follow with the 
greatest interest everything that went on in France. Staél did not 
allow these advantages to escape him. Although a member of an 
ancient house, illustrious in the history of its country, he had no 
fortune. As early as 1781 his attention was directed to Anne Ger- 
maine, Necker’s only daughter, then in her sixteenth year, but 
already much courted, and heiress to a fortune which, for those days, 
was enormous. Matrimonial alliances between the highest nobility 
and the great financial houses had never been unusual in France; a 
young man in the position of Staél could therefore hardly aspire to 
the hand of Mdlle. Necker, were it not that her creed excluded the 
majority of desirable suitors in a country where Protestants were 
only beginning to recover civil rights and equality. But even under 
the constellations as they then stood, Staél could not hope for success 
without the expectation of succeeding Creutz and without powerful 
protection. He received this from Madame de Boufflers and from 
the Queen herself, who, in a letter to Gustavus III., expressed her 
desire to see Staél fixed at Paris. The King, however, hesitated, 
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and, as it appeared later, had other projects in view. He wished to 
appoint his favourite, Baron Taube, Ambassador at Paris; and Count 
Creutz, who was recalled in 1783 and placed at the head of the 
Swedish Government, had to remind him in firm but respectful lan- 
guage of the displeasure with which any other than Staél would be 
received by the French Court. The King, who got subsidies from 
France, which he neither could nor would dispense with, was induced 
to give way. Before the end of 1783 Staél was Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, then Ambassador, and on the 24th of November, Gustavus 
III., then travelling in Italy, wrote to him: “If you marry Mdlle. 
Necker you will be the richest nobleman of your country, and can 
say like Ceesar, better be first there than second in Rome;” and on 
the 17th of December: “Try to succeed, and I myself will go to 
Paris to sign your marriage contract.” Madame de Boufflers then 
summed up the conditions of the Neckers: the embassy at Paris for 
life ; 25,000 francs a year in case unforeseen events should deprive 
him of it; and the promise never to take his wife to Sweden for any 
length of time, and never without her consent. These conditions 
were acceded to. But by the time Gustavus reached Paris in 1784, 
on his way home from Italy, new difficulties had arisen, and he saw 
nothing of the Neckers, who had gone for the summer to their 
country house at Coppet, near Geneva. The protracted negotiations 
had led to the formation of other plans, to which we need not allude 
except to say that on the list of pretenders for the hand of Malle. 
Necker, which includes the great name of Pitt, were those of two 
fellow-countrymen of Staél’s, Count Axel Fersen and Count 
Stedingk. These two young friends of King Gustavus had recently 
returned from America, where they had taken part in the War of 
Independence. They were both officers in the Swedish army, and 
also in the French foreign regiment, the Royal Suédois. Stedingk 
had distinguished himself at the storming of Savannah and was re- 
presented on the Paris stage in a play in which this feat was drama- 
tised, and it was much noticed that Mdlle. Necker also celebrated it 
in verse. This little intermezzo, however, did not go further, and 
Stedingk became afterwards Swedish Ambassador at St. Petersburg. 
But it only rested with his friend and brother-in-arms, whose refined 
and somewhat melancholy appearance obtained for him the name of 
“le beau Fersen,”’ to press his suit and win the prize. A letter ad- 
dressed to him by Gustavus in June, 1785, shows how much the King 
would have liked it. ‘ If I am to believe the newspapers,” he wrote, 
“you are about to make a great parti, which poor Staél seems not to 
have been able to manage. This does not surprise me. There are 
a hundred reasons why Necker should prefer you to any one else; 
among these, your fortune is not the least in the eyes of a banker. 
Still I doubt it, knowing as I do your aversion to marriage and your 
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predilection for English ladies.”” The King was right, and Fersen 
died unmarried. 

That which finally determined the Neckers to consent to the mar- 
riage with Staél was the circumstance that it would not involve the 
separation of the future Madame de Staél from her parents and Paris 
society, a condition which proved so essential for her happiness her 
whole life through. The marriage was celebrated on the 14th of 
January, 1786. Besides her fortune she brought her husband lite- 
rary distinction as the authoress of Letters on Rousseau, and, although 
no beauty, the blooming freshness of twenty. Nearly all her con- 
temporaries thought Madame de Staél plain, yet they never fail to 
tell how they were won by the expression of her splendid eyes, and 
still more by an undefinable charm which made them forget her want 
of beauty. It was chiefly due to the circumstance that this female 
genius was exceedingly good-natured, with an excellent heart, and 
above all, simple and natural. Twenty years later she produced the 
same impression at Weimar, and it is this distinctive quality which 
explains the lasting devotion of her friends. 

Nothing, therefore, was wanting to make her marriage happy as 
well as brilliant, except that she had neglected to consult her own 
heart. Staél’s friends all declared that he entertained for his wife 
not merely a passing affection, but a lasting feeling of love, to which 
she did not respond. One of them, Reuterholm, wrote in 1793: 
“ Although his amiable wife is far from friendly to him, Staél has 
never ceased to remain devoted to her.” This is confirmed by a 
letter of Staél’s to Reuterholm, which, in other respects, is not 
without interest. 

The characteristic note of the eighteenth century in its decline is a 
predilection for things mystical and mysterious. In some it showed 
itself in religious sentimentalism, in others in a hankering after secret 
societies and superstitious usages, which sound religious instruction 
would have taught a child to despise. The want of the super- 
natural, so long derided and denied, led to a craving for hidden 
mysteries and to a belief in new prophets, of whom the most emi- 
nent, the theosophist St. Martin, marks the culmination of a line of 
thought, at the lowest point of which stands the impostor Cagliostro. 
In common with the philosophers of the eighteenth century, the 
adepts in this movement substituted the idea of happiness for that of 
duty, and preferred to play with emotion rather than submit to rigid 
rules of conduct. In this respect Gustavus III. was the true son 
of his time; he consulted adventuresses, believed in signs and 
wonders, and while in Rome occupied himself with plans for re- 
building the Temple of Jerusalem. Similar lines of thought may be 
traced in Staél. The language which he uses in his letter to Reuter- 
holm is of the pietistic character, so common among Protestants of 
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that day. He complains of want of humility, prays for faith, 
mourns that the old Adam is not dead, and declares himself worn 
out with sorrow and tears. ‘What I suffer now,” he concludes, “ I 
have well deserved, and it is a special grace of God that I am not 
tried more bitterly. But I am punished in my heart, and, notwith- 
standing my wickedness, I think my heart is good. Pray for my 
wife ; may she never know the tortures I have suffered, and suffer 
still.” Even without the passage last quoted, it would not be 
difficult to guess of what kind the trials were which drove him to 
seek comfort from above. Compared to these lamentations the 
following passage, which his young wife writes about “ Emile,” seems 
cold enough :—“ Virtue is not, like glory, an object of emulation ; 
those who strive for one brook no equals; those who seek after the 
other relax their efforts occasionally, when they meet with comrades 
in idleness.” And the following remark is perhaps still more strik- 
ing :—‘‘ Quant on renonce aux charmes de la vertu, il faut au moins 
avoir tous ceux que l’abandon du ceeur peut donner.” 

From this time the family life of Staél hardly requires mention. 
He and his wife were frequently separated. They met only from 
time to time, at Paris or at Coppet, and their internal union was not 
renewed. They remained independent of each other in politics and 
literature, and Madame de Staél, who used to send to the King of 
Sweden a so-called “Bulletin des Nouvelles,” evidently had no 
share in her husband’s political correspondence. Still, the real 
interest of this correspondence dates from his marriage, which coin- 
cides with the portentous events which formed the prologue to the 
drama of the Revolution. 

In the spring of 1787 Calonne had completed the ruin of the 
finances, and was replaced by Loménie de Brienne, the candidate of 
the Queen. What hopes he excited may be estimated from the fact 
that even Necker’s son-in-law declared his appointment an excellent 
one, and praised not only his talents, but particularly his strength 
of will. The King, he says, chose him out of fear. ‘The panic 
was so great that, driven by the necessity for government, they had 
to throw themselves into the arms of the Archbishop.” A few 
months later all was changed, and the same man accused of inca- 
pacity and weakness, “which,” according to Staél, “is the chief 
fault of a nation like the French, which has lost nearly all sense of 
patriotism, and lives under the delusion that great things can be 
accomplished without sacrifice.” His sympathies went with the 
notables, who, he contends, more than realised public expectation. 

During all these years the language of Staél about the Queen is 
favourable. In April, 1785, he says, “Her prudence gives her 
such superiority that the most artful intrigue is powerless to damage 
her.” When at the same time Necker’s newly published book, 
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Sur ? Administration des Finances, gave rise to violent attacks upon 
its author, Marie Antoinette is said to have spoken warmly in his 
favour to the King. A year later Staél writes, alluding to the con- 
clusion of the Procés du Collier, which had given the Queen no 
satisfaction for the insult she had received, ‘It is a pity that there 
is not a single trustworthy adviser about her, for, with amiable 
qualities, she combines requisite resolution to follow the right path, 
if only some one would point it out to her. It appears that her 
usual society has no special regard for her. At this moment the 
Polignacs and M. de Vaudreuil are on the side of the Cardinal, and 
the Comte d’Artois shows the greatest interest in him. On the 
whole I am not of opinion that the Queen meets with the sympathy 
she deserves. Even her desire to please is not prized as it would 
be in an ordinary lady.” Unfortunately Baron Staél himself was 
destined to be one of those who contributed to fill the measure of 
injustice prepared for the Queen. He had nothing but praise for the 
bright, thoughtless hostess of Versailles and Trianon. But after agony 
and suffering had changed and transfigured Marie Antoinette to a 
degree which wrung from her bitterest enemies expressions of admi- 
ration, Staél became a severe critic of the conduct of her who had 
helped him to obtain what his heart most coveted. No political 
antagonism can remove the reproach of ingratitude which clings to 
his conduct towards her. 

At the close of 1787 Staél points to public opinion as the power 
which really limited political authority, and constituted the difference 
between monarchy and despotism more efficiently than the Parlia- 
ments. The general desire for a revolutionary change had become 
so intense, that the choice of a good administrator was positively 
feared, because it would postpone the crisis. We know from others 
how public opinion was chiefly formed in the salons of Paris, and 
above all in that of Madame de Staél. Jefferson, then American 
minister in France, wrote to his Government that the frivolities of 
conversation had given way to political discussion. ‘Men, women, 
and children,” he adds, “talk of nothing else, and all, as you know, 
talk a great deal. The press groans with daily productions which in 
point of boldness make an Englishman stare.” This state of affairs 
and the necessity of providing supplies to meet an expenditure 
of a million livres a day, brought about the second Ministry of 
Necker. His appointment was received with the same demonstra- 
tions of joy as fifteen months before greeted the nomination of the 
Archbishop of Toulouse, who was now burnt in effigy. Staél says, 
nobody doubted the new Minister would regenerate France, that 
public confidence in him was boundless, and that his genius, modera- 
tion, and moral bearing secured for him indescribable popularity. 
After stating that Necker owed his position not only to the desire 
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of the nation, but also to that of the Queen, he makes the important 
admission that the first few months of his father-in-law’s adminis- 
tration passed over as honest men could wish: “that intrigue did 
not interfere in any way with his conduct of affairs, although they 
proved more difficult than could have been foreseen.” 

The motive which had induced the Court to meet the wishes of 
the people was soon made clear. The Queen had for years desired 
to see Loménie at the head of the government, and had at last 
succeeded, with the approval of the nation. When opinion changed, 
she did not change with it, but continued to believe in the capacity 
of the Minister of her choice. Open resistance was out of the question, 
but it was more than probable that the fickle multitude would behave 
towards Necker as it had done to the archbishop. Therefore Necker 
was appointed, in the certain hope that his popularity would fade 
more rapidly than that of his predecessor. But instead of trusting 
to the action of time, the Court in its blind impatience rushed 
headlong to destruction. The attempt to displace Necker would 
have alone sufficed to make Staél an adversary of the Queen ; but 
in the meantime the foreign policy of his own country took a turn 
which relieved him from the necessity of taking into consideration 
the personal feelings of his King for the French Court. In 1788 
Gustavus III. commenced a war with Russia under favourable 
auspices, for Catherine II. was then engaged in her second Turkish 
war. But at the moment when St. Petersburg seemed in danger of 
being captured by the Swedes, Gustavus saw his plans thwarted by 
mutiny among his own officers. They considered the war, which 
had been begun by the King on his own responsibility, as an invasion 
of the privileges of the nobility and an encroachment on consti- 
tutional rights, and actually opened negotiations with the Empress. 
In this crisis of his affairs nothing remained for the King but to 
place himself, very much against his own convictions, at the head of 
the commons, a policy which in the end led to his tragic death. He 
also desired to substitute a Russo-French-Austrian alliance for the 
friendly relations of Sweden with England and Prussia. Staél, a 
decided enemy of Russia, had tried to secure the pen of Mirabeau, 
and did succeed in obtaining the advocacy of Mallet du Pan in 
defence of the war with that country. He now feared the influence 
of Marie Antoinette in favour of the change of front of his King, and 
in order to counteract it he wrote to Gustavus in January, 1789: 
“T should be acting against my conscience and not as a faithful 
servant of your Majesty, were I to conceal that a French alliance in 
the present position of affairs would be at best useless. England and 
Prussia are the only two powers at the present moment that can 
keep Russia in check, whereas France is paralysed by its internal 
state.” This chanced to be confirmed by Necker a few days later, 
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when he declared that discipline did not exist any more in France, 
and that the troops could no longer be depended upon. 

The meeting of the States-General was preceded by famine 
throughout the country, by rioting, and by organized attacks on 
property. Staél acknowledges that the inaugural discourse of Necker 
did not come up to his expectations, and a few weeks afterwards he 
considered the spirit which animated the States far from being a good 
one, more regard being shown to personal interests than to the 
public welfare. He tells us how Necker never ceased to explain to 
the wavering King that there were two courses open to him : either to 
come to an understanding with the Court, the clergy, and the Parlia- 
ments, who seemed to agree that the States-General were not required, 
and to select a Ministry able and willing to carry out their policy ; 
or, if he shrank, as he well might, from the terrible responsibility of 
such a course, then to put himself at the head of the movement and 
try and guide it. “But,” as Staél wrote, “he had no force of 
character to make up his mind, either for good or bad. M. Necker 
prevents much evil, and has to be satisfied with this pale glory.” 
Even this modest appreciation of his father-in-law’s usefulness was 
not free from illusion. Morris even then perceived that the popu- 
larity of Necker depended rather on the opposition he met with 
from one party than on any serious regard of the other. ‘It is the 
attempt to throw him down that saves him from falling. If they 
were not afraid of consequences he would be dismissed.” A few 
days more and these consequences were no longer regarded. Necker 
was overthrown, and the State and the Monarchy brought to the 
verge of the abyss. At this moment Staél was, without reserve, on 
the popular side. The indignities offered to the Crown, the humilia- 
tion of the King, who had to make such an amende honorable at the 
Hétel de Ville as, in the words of the democratic and radical 
Jefferson, ‘‘no sovereign ever made and no people ever received,” 
all failed to soften him. He kept repeating to his own Government 
that the minds of men were so excited, the new ideas so widely 
spread, every town in the kingdom so completely on the side of the 
Tiers, that nothing could hinder the march of the Revolution, 
which, he insisted, threatened the privileged classes rather than the 
Monarchy. During the few days of the reaction he had felt his own 
position shaken, and had written to his Sovereign that he was sure 
the Queen of France desired he should be replaced by Fersen. At 
the same time he expresses himself as feeling secure, not so much on 
account of the promise of his King, to which he did not intend to 
hold him, as on account of his confidence in the sense of justice of 
Gustavus and in his repeated assurance of approval. Soon after, the 
conduct of the Assembly drove Staél to admit that perhaps, after all, 
those were right who thought France unfit for free institutions. “ No 
sooner did the representatives of the people,” he wrote, “ realise that 
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they had the power in their hands, than far from endeavouring to 
moderate the passions of one party or the humiliations of the other, 
they did what they could to stimulate excitement. Instead of 
securing for the King powers which were necessary to put an end to 
lawlessness, they waste their time in useless debates.” Things had 
now come to a pass, when, as Taine expresses it, the authority which 
had slipped out of the hands of the King had not been caught by the 
Assembly, but had fallen on the ground. The keenest observers on 
the spot were too near to perceive this clearly ; they merely felt the 
ground shaking. Then came the sixth of October. That terrible 
day gave a specimen of what might be expected from the frivolity, 
violence, and immorality of the time. ‘The cruelty shown to the 
unhappy victims,’ Staél wrote, “exceeds imagination. People 
speak of blood and murder as formerly of a theatrical performance. 
While I write, there is a talk of setting fire to Paris. Several 
houses, among them my own, have been marked out for destruc- 
tion.” It was only a few days before that he had made a 
violent attack on Marie Antoinette. He accused her of wishing to 
be rid of Necker, whom, he said, she first got appointed, afterwards 
unworthily betrayed, and who was then her best safeguard. Now, 
after the horrors of that October day, even he had to acknowledge that 
the Queen’s heroic character had caused the hearts of men to turn 
towards her. The sight of the captive King and of the Queen, who, 
by the merest chance, had just escaped assassination within the 
walls of her own palace, made so deep an impression on Staél’s friend, 
Mounier, that he started off for Dauphiné with Lally Tollendal, resolved 
to provoke civil war rather than submit to the decrees of an Assembly 
which could no longer legislate in freedom. Rumour now talked of 
the dismissal of Necker and of the appointment of Mirabeau, but 
according to Staél, what kept Mirabeau back was “the feeling that 
he could not compete with Necker, and the knowledge that the latter 
would never consent to remain in the same Ministry with him.” 
This egregious mistake about the talent and strength of Mirabeau is 
matched by another equally gross about Talleyrand, who was also 
spoken of as a possible Minister. “I think him,” he writes, “ far 
removed from all intrigues, and much too clever to wish to supersede 
Necker at a moment when everything is in a state of chaos. Jam 
persuaded, therefore, there is nothing to fear from the Bishop of 
Autun.” During those very same days Morris had some conversa- 
tions with Talleyrand on that identical subject, and wrote to Washing- 
ton, “The getting rid of Necker is a sine gud non with the Bishop, 
who wants his place. . . . . He tells me that, in his opinion, no 
administration can work well in which M. Necker has a share.” 
The adroitness of Talleyrand in misleading Necker’s friends and 
family is all the more remarkable from the circumstance that he was 
3G2 
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a daily visitor in the salon of Madame de Staél, and one of her great 
admirers. 

Notwithstanding these errors with regard to individuals, Staél saw 
clearly enough that although, at the beginning of 1790, the shadow 
of what authority remained was in the hands of Necker and Lafayette, 
nevertheless it was hopeless to expect success for the financial reforms 
of the Comptroller-General, because the executive was no longer 
strong enough to carry them through. He persisted, however, in 
spite of all things, in believing that the best chance for Louis XVI. 
was to put himself at the head of the Revolution, and as he had lost 
all legal authority, ‘“‘he should strain every nerve to reconquer the 
power of love, which would win everything for him.” In our days 
such words would seem idle declamation, unsuited to the serious 
business of public life. Then they were quite in harmony with the 
over-excited feelings of the age, and with its delight in melo- 
dramatic situations. 

Six months later the alliance between Necker and Lafayette was 
a thing of the past, and the latter gave up pretending to defend the 
wreck of royal prerogative. Three years previously, his friend and 
admirer, Jefferson, had said of him that his faible was a canine 
appetite for popularity and fame; but he would get over this. Now, 
in 1790, Staél describes him as unable to sacrifice popularity. “Un 
pauvre scélérat qui heureusement ne sait l’étre qu’a demi.” Fersen 
wrote to Gustavus IIT., giving the key-note of the extreme right. 
Compared with him, the honest, much less brilliant, and hardly less 
vain Necker rose superior to popular applause. But he had no 
longer power, either for good or harm. ‘ We make ministers,” 
said his personal adversary, Mirabeau, ‘‘ with the same object as we 
used to send our servants to the playhouse, to keep our places for us.” 
And Sieyés, whom Madame de Staél “called the Newton of poli- 
tics,” described her father as merely an accomplished account- 
ant, with poetical views and aspirations.” When at last his Ministry 
came to an end, and he retired to private life unnoticed and un- 
regretted, his friends endeavoured once more to cast the blame upon 
the Queen. 

Staél compares Paris in 1791 to a mine on the point of exploding. . 
More than a thousand houses were uninhabited, their inmates for 
the most part had fled the country, and there was a general feeling 
of uneasiness. Gustavus III. warned his ambassador that he 
would keep him in favour in proportion as the royal family of France 
were convinced of the sympathy and devotion of Sweden. Staél’s 
reply explains his position. He reminds his Sovereign how the 
friendships of the Queen of France had failed him during his 
Russian war, and then goes on to say, “If I moderated the expres- 
sion of my indignation against the new tyrants who are overturning 
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the throne, it was because I deemed it the interest of your Majesty 
to bide your time. I confess it is improbable that these men should 
modify their opinions and recur to a more healthy view of politics 
and real freedom. But should such a state of things come about, it 
is advisable not to exclude the possibility of negotiating, especially 
as they are never tired of repeating that the Swedish alliance is 
more desirable for France than any other. It is more than probable 
that I should have received overtures in that sense long ago, if 
horror of usurpation had not hampered my intercourse with them.” 
In other words, while every effort of Gustavus III. was directed to 
the organization of the coalition against revolutionary France, whose 
commander-in-chief he expected to be, his ambassador was in 
relation with the Republican party and thwarting the plans of his 
Sovereign. 

This was the state of affairs when a new episode, hitherto un- 
noticed by historians, attracted the unsteady mind of the King of 
Sweden. On the 14th of August, 1790, he made peace at Werela 
with the Empress, in which the status quo ante was re-established, 
Hostilities, however, were not suspended between Russia and Turkey 
for a year later, and the Poles took advantage of the interval to 
make another effort to settle their .affairs. Their new constitution 
embodied the principle of hereditary monarchy, and the right of 
succession to the crown was conferred on the Elector of Saxony. In 
Poland this arrangement met with only limited approval, but it was 
supported by Austria, whose interests it promoted. The Prussian 
Government, for reasons of its own, would have preferred either the 
Duke of Brunswick or the Duke of Sédermanland. But as the new 
constitution maintained the Roman Catholic faith as the exclusive 
religion of the nation, the very first step of any Protestant prince 
must necessarily have been to join the Catholic communion. 

Gustavus III., the head of the Lutheran Church, seems not to 
have given a thought to this vital condition when in January 1791, 
he instructed Staél to urge upon Count Potocki, the Polish ambas- 
sador at Paris, the propriety of selecting himself as the successor of 
Poniatowski. The Potocki family, however, had been gained for 
the Saxon candidature, and Staél had to inform his master, not 
without a touch of irony, that he had better seek other means “to 
forward his great and brilliant schemes.’”’ These were not to be 
found, and Gustavus returned with undivided energy to the idea 
of a coalition. 

Henceforth, the unequal struggle between the King and his 
Ambassador can be traced in nearly every dispatch ; but while the 
latter continued to defend his policy of non-intervention, he was 
forced to describe events which acted on the King as spurs ona 
noble steed. On the 18th of April, 1791, Louis XVI., accompanied 
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by the Queen, set out for St. Cloud in order to receive the sacraments 
at Easter from the hands of a nonjuring clergyman. But the mob, 
who had been informed of his intention, surrounded his carriage, 
insulted him for hours, and finally forced him to return to the 
Tuileries. ‘ Hitherto,” says Staél, ‘‘ a sort of reverence for the person 
of the King outlived his authority ; on that 18th of April this, too, 
was destroyed. This was no haphazard rioting; it was Paris which 
proclaimed that the King had broken faith, and left him to choose 
between abdication and submission. Thrice Lafayette ordered the 
National Guard to open a passage for the King, and thrice he was 
disobeyed. He has resigned to-day, but he should have broken his 
sword when his troops refused to act. As for the King, he can only 
save his life either by leaving Paris or by becoming more revolu- 
tionary than Barnave. The appearance of a foreign army on the 
frontier would only render the misfortune complete.” Staél did not 
overrate the significance of those events. They sealed the fate of 
the royal family. Henceforth the idea of flight took a more 
definite shape, till at last it was attempted with the connivance of 
Gustavus IIT. and the help of Fersen, and led to the consequences 
with which we are all acquainted. Staél was kept completely in the 
dark aboutit. In the apparent resignation of Louis XVI. he merely 
saw the indication of a turn to the policy he advocated. On the 
very eve of the 2lst of June he renewed his assurances to his 
Sovereign that some of the most influential of the revolutionary 
leaders were favourable to a treaty which would be exceedingly 
advantageous to Sweden, and that the sole difficulty was the well- 
known aversion of Gustavus for their principles. When next day 
he heard of the flight of the King, and that it had been undertaken 
at the instigation of his own Sovereign, his indignation was bound- 
less. He reported in due course the state of Paris, and how it was 
lucky for Fersen to have escaped, that the excitement was indescrib- 
able, and that he had had reason to fear for his personal safety. 
In his next letter, after describing the return of the royal family, 
he thus concludes: “It is simply impossible to imagine a more 
frightful and heartrending scene. I pity from the bottom of my 
heart those unfortunate persons who induced the King to adopt a 
plan as crude as it was dangerous. The health of the Queen has 
suffered grievously.” Who the persons alluded to were, Gustavus III. 
knew but too well. Fersen wrote on his side to Marie Antoinette : 
“Staél says that‘I‘have ruined you and the King, and that ambition 
has prompted my action. He is right, I had the ambition to serve 
you, and for the rest of my life I shall regret that I did not succeed.” 

From this time the relations between Gustavus and Staél became 
positively inimical. On the 30th of June the Ambassador complained 
that he was left without instructions, to the great detriment of the 
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public service, and irritated his King still more by praising the con- 
sideration of the Assembly for Louis XVI. In July he received 
warning to keep aloof from certain persons whose influence he 
seemed unable to resist ; he replied that, in that case, he must give 
up the attempt of getting reliable information, insisted that the con- 
stitution could not last, that a combination of circumstances might 
make the King more powerful taan ever, and recommended Gustavus 
to prepare for the impending change, and seek the alliance of France 
instead of Russia. The King rejected this advice with contempt, and 
his secret diplomacy, represented by Fersen, kept repeating to Marie 
Antoinette, “La Suéde se sacrifiera pour vous.” Thus the year 
1791 drew to its close. One of the last dispatches written by Staél 
to his King contains a paragraph in which, alluding to the reorgan- 
ization of the French army, he passes a glowing eulogy on Narbonne, 
the new Minister of War, the character of whose relations with 
Madame de Staél was well known in Paris society. At the end of 
January he was suddenly recalled. He left Paris on the Sth of 
February, and arrived at Stockholm just in time to witness the 
murder of his ill-fated sovereign, whose tragic end, within the walls 
of a theatre, was not entirely out of keeping with his adventurous, 
chivalric conception of kingship. . 

This catastrophe altered the position of Staél. His views were now 
in the ascendant. Charles, Duke of Sédermanland, who became Regent 
during the minority of Gustavus Adolphus IV., adopted his policy and 
refused to send troups against revolutionary France. Staél was ordered 
back to Paris in the autumn of 1792, with instructions to negotiate 
for subsidies, in order that Sweden might be able to defend her 
neutrality and hold her own against Russia. This was a secret mis- 
sion. Reuterholm, the confidential adviser of the Duke Regent, alone 
knew of it. At this date the published correspondence comes to an 
end, and we are dependent on other sources for information about Staél. 
On his way to Paris he stopped at Brussels, and it was there he 
heard of the execution of the King of France, and resolved in conse- 
quence to postpone his journey. Shortly afterwards he received a 
letter from the Duke Regent, that the murder of Louis XVI. and 
the horrors that were taking place in Paris had so revolted mankind, 
that it was impossible to touch the French alliance without exposing 
Sweden to the just indignation of Europe. The Regent concluded 
with expressing a hope that negotiations might be reopened in 
happier times. Staél ignored all this, and had reason to expect the 
approval of his Government if he succeeded in his mission, even in 
contradiction to his formal instructions. He weni on to Paris after 
having had an interview with Dumouriez, who encouraged him to 
proceed. When he arrived, he was received with extraordinary 
distinction ; Le Brun, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, met him with 
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the most favourable propositions, but the news of the rising in 
Vendée and the defeat of Dumouriez at Neerwinden on the 18th of 
March, caused the negotiations to be broken off. Staél now 
received repeated warnings from the Foreign Office at Stockholm to 
keep quiet. When the Swedish Government was questioned by the 
Powers as to the capacity in which Staél was in Paris, it gave the 
invariable reply that he had only been accredited to Louis XVI., and 
that private business detained him in France. In reality, he was 
actively negotiating, and on the 16th of May the preliminaries of a 
treaty between France and Sweden were drawn up with the approval of 
the Committee of Public Safety and forwarded to Stockholm by special 
messenger. Two years previously Gustavus III. had warned his 
ail Ambassador to avoid dangerous influences, and Staél had replied that 
his sole object was to become acquainted with the plans of various 
parties, while keeping aloof from them all. This is just what he 
had not done; his sympathies had drawn him more and more to the 
side of the ultra-revolutionists, and in the spring of 1793 his political 
ally and confidant was no other than Danton, although Staél cannot 
have ignored that, ever since the 10th of August, Danton, finding 
the French too ignorant and too corrupt for a legal administration, 
had come to the conclusion that a popular system of Government in 
France was absurd, and that, to use the words in which Morris 
explains his meaning, “They had reached the period in which Cato 
was a madman and Cesar a necessary evil.’”” The master who, 
Danton felt, was inevitable, he aspired himself to be, and it was 
part of his scheme to renew diplomatic relations with the Powers. 
He therefore warmly advocated the Swedish alliance, and urged that 
subsidies should be given to Sweden in return for the recognition of 
the French Republic, and for the support of the Swedish fleet. 
Barére declares that Danton improved the occasion to induce the 
Committee of Public Safety to give him 600,000 francs which, he pre- 
tended, were necessary to facilitate and accelerate negotiations, and 
( to pay the travelling expenses of Baron Staél back to Stockholm. 
Although the statement is made by Barére, it is not improbable as far 
as Danton is concerned, whose cupidity was as great as his unscrupu- 
lousness. 
‘ When the text of the treaty reached Stockholm the Duke Regent 
feared to accept it as it stood, and provoke thereby the anger of the 
Powers ; he took therefore a middle course, and instructed Staél ta 
ask for the liberation of the Queen and royal family. When this 
was refused, positive orders were sent from Stockholm to break off 
negotiations." Staél then went to Coppet; but he left his secretary, 
Signeul, in Paris as a secret agent. Signeul was a rabid Jacobin. 
He remained throughout the Reign of Terror on the most intimate 
(1) Léouzon Le Duc, Appendix to the Correspondence of Staél, p. 259. 
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terms with Robespierre, and did all he could to induce Sweden to 
acknowledge the Republic. Sweden on her side insisted on being 
subsidised for remaining simply neutral, and the controversy on this 
point was endless. Staél returned to Sweden in 1794. In March he 
signed a convention with Denmark at Copenhagen; he then spent 
his time between Stockholm and Coppet till March, 1795, when he 
reappeared in Paris on a diplomatic mission. The consequences of 
the 9th Thermidor made it possible to reopen negotiations, and the 
Committee of Public Safety, led by Cambacérés and Tallien, showed 
the most friendly dispositions. Staél’s instructions were to insist on 
compensation to Sweden for the money which she had been induced 
to expend upon her navy. Difficulties arose on this point, and Staél 
had to refer them to his government. During the delay which took 
place in consequence, Sieyés tried to undermine the Swedish influ- 
ence in order to bring about an alliance with Russia. Then, as on 
a former occasion, Staél resolved to act on his own responsibility and 
to recognise the Republic on the part of Sweden. This solemn 
recognition took place on the 23rd of April, at a special sitting of 
the Convention, presided over by Sieyés. Two days later Staél 
appeared again at the bar in full uniform, followed by a numerous 
retinue, and presented his credentials. He delivered a solemn 
oration, in which he expressed the hope that glorious France would 
rise above private interest and passion, and offer to the human race 
the sublime spectacle of the union between virtue and power now 
and for evermore. The President, who on that day was Boissy 
d’Anglas, replied in phrases equally pompous, and reminded the 
Ambassador of what he knew only too well, that even during the life- 
time of Gustavus III., secret hopes were cherished in Sweden for 
the success of the Revolutionary movement in France. 

The result of this was that a new treaty, on the basis of the one 
of 1793, was drawn up between the two countries. France engaged. 
to deliver at once forty tons of gold, and as much more when the 
treaty should be finally ratified. Sweden bound herself in secret 
articles to get ten ships of war ready for sea, to demand from 
England the Swedish ships captured by the British fleet, and the 
assurance that her neutrality would be respected in future, and in 
case of refusal to seize all English vessels in the Sound. It is un- 
necessary to insist on the gravity of these proposals. The Duke 
Regent had previously disavowed Staél officially, but he had not 
ceased to agree with him in private. Now, however, Staél felt no 
longer sure of secret approval for his venturesome policy. What 
he apprehended took place ; the Regent rejected the treaty, expressed 
strongly his alienation from Staél, and even Reuterholm disavowed 
him in an ostentatious manner. 

Two other Swedish diplomats, Engestrém, afterwards Minister of 
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Foreign Affairs, and Brinkmann, Staél’s successor in Paris, who is 
well known to the readers of Gentz and Rahel Varnhagen, give indeed 
another reason for the conduct of the Duke Regent and of Reuterholm. 
They assert that they had documentary evidence to prove that the Re- 
gent and Reuterholm had claimed large sums of money from France in 
payment for their good wishes, that Staél had made himself personally 
responsible for this money, and promised that he would obtain it for 
them. When, however, only one instalment was paid, and then 
nothing more, the Duke and his Councillor turned against their 
Ambassador. 

Staél succeeded in obtaining from France a modification of the 
treaty, and all conditions were eliminated which might involve his 
country in war with England and Russia. His Government accepted 
itin this new form, but soon after the Convention was replaced by the 
Directory, and Sweden turned towards Russia. A marriage was 
now contemplated between the young Gustavus IV. and Alexandra, 
the grand-daughter of Catherine II. It was well known in Paris that 
these matrimonial negotiations were carried on by a French é¢migrée, 
Madame de St. Priest, and that the primary condition of the Empress 
was the rupture with France. Everything seemed arranged, when 
the marriage was broken off, on the morning of the wedding-day, 
by the folly of the Russian diplomacy. This was in the autumn of 
1796. In the summer the Directory had recalled its representative, 
Le Hoe, from Stockholm, and, at the same time, Staél received his 
letters of recall. This was looked upon in Paris as almost a declara- 
tion of war, and now the insubordinate diplomat surpassed himself. 
He not only remained at his post, but he actually induced the 
Directory to refuse to receive Baror Rehausen, who had been 
appointed Chargé d’ Affaires in his place. This was more than they 
could stand at Stockholm. Peremptory orders were sent to Staél to 
quit Paris within thirty-six hours, and an unambiguous declaration to 
the French Government that, if Rehausen were not received at once, 
the recognition of the Republic by Sweden would be cancelled and 
his passports sent to M. Perrochel, the French Chargé d’Affaires. 
This brought them to their senses at Paris. The Directory tried to 
conciliate the Regent by appointing General Pichegru as French 
Ambassador at his Court, Staél retired to Coppet, and spent the next 
two years in private life, partly there and partly in Paris. 

He was once more summoned to the public service. In 1798, 
after two years of estrangement, the Court of Sweden endeavoured 
to resume relations with France, and at the beginning of 1799 Staél 
was sent to Paris to reconstruct the alliance of which he was the 
representative. He did not succeed. In May he asked for leave of 
absence, and was replaced by Brinkmann. Gustavus IV. now 
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became a more consistent enemy of France than even his father had 
been, and the public life of Staél came to a close. 

He did not long survive his retirement, but died at Coppet in the 
summer of 1802, just as revolutionary despotism began to take the 
definite shape of the rule of Bonaparte. ‘“ Robespierre 4 cheval,” 
this, then, was the awakening from the nightmare of the Terror, the 
final expression of the movement with which Stael had so keenly 
sympathized, and which he so obstinately defended. His wife nursed 
him in his last illness, but the Dix Années d’Evil preserve abso- 
lute silence about him. The year of his death was signalized by the 
appearance of Delphine, the defiance by a woman of public opinion, 
which she had offended, and which had taken its revenge. This 
book, according to Madame de Staél herself, marks the moment in 
her life when the impetuosity of youth and the craving for happi- 
ness sought satisfaction in eloquent words and impassioned creations. 
That happiness, however, which could not be obtained, she had 
learned to renounce, when summing up the results of her life, she 
said, “J’ai toujours été la méme, vive et triste: j’ai aimé Dieu, 
mon pére, et la liberté.” 

Life and history have this in common, that the storms of passion 
must be spent before it is possible: to come back to an unprejudiced 
appreciation of human affairs. Those who wrote on the Revolution 
during the Restoration and the Monarchy of July rarely struck the 
balance between invective and panegyric. It has been reserved for 
our time to aim at a more impartial judgment. With what success 
may be estimated from the fact that the results of recent investiga- 
tions are confirmed by the posthumous depositions of the witnesses of 
the Revolution, and thus, after the lapse of nearly a century, the 
links of the historical chain are joined. 

C. BLENNERHASSETT. 
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Tue International Medical Congress of last summer fanned the fires 
of a controversy which, to do it justice, has never of late years been 
anywhere near the smouldering point. The Vivisection Act of 1876, 
which it was hoped would be a final settlement, has been a mere incident 
in the fray. The one side has continued to pour in its steady small shot 
of preachings and pamphlets, which the other has met from time to 
time by a round of heavy artillery, when some scientific anniversary 
or the unveiling of a discoverer’s statue gave suitable vantage 
ground ; while occasional skirmishes in the general press have shown 
that each has a considerable hold on public opinion, and feels the 
duty of extending it to the utmost. It can be but seldom that a 
practical moral question, comprising so considerable a class of actions, 
is thus in debate in a community. Similarity of conduct survives the 
widest speculative differences; and two educated persons of the same 
society, whatever their ethical or religious stand-points, might seek 
far for circumstances of ordinary or professional life where they 
would seriously differ as to right and wrong. That-duty to animals 
should form an exception in England at the present day is due to a 
combination of two causes. First, the very existence of any such 
duty is a quite modern discovery: marks of affection to animals in 
the past, in cases where the relation was agreeable to human beings, 
avail little against the evidence of average public opinion which 
history and literature supply. And then side by side with this latest 
product of civilisation, while it is still uncertain of its ground and 
rather an instinct than a principle, circumstances have chanced to 
arise of a nature to try it to the utmost; I mean of course the enor- 
mous and increasing development of scientific and medical activity 
which has claimed live animals as its material. A new and doubt- 
fully formulated principle, and a new and complicated extension of 
the need for its application, have made their appearance together. 
No wonder then that the issues of the problem, while more or less 
acknowledged as moral ones, should refuse to fit with immediate 
certainty into any acknowledged moral ‘scheme, and that the 
powerful instincts concerned should be found hard to reconcile; no 
wonder either that the resulting strife should present a peculiar 
bitterness and misdirection of attack, and a peculiar mixture on both 
sides of good and bad arguments. My aim is to do something 
towards disentangling the issues from this unnecessary confusion. 
Not that I for a moment hope to make all plain: the very clearing 
away of untenable and inconsistent arguments will bring out inherent 
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difficulties in the main question which have been much overlooked. 
But even this will be an advantage, since it is through regarding the 
question itself as an easy instead of a hard one that each side has 
regarded the position of the other as simply and culpably perverse. 

Before approaching the main issue, we may conveniently get rid 
of a few surrounding arguments and assumptions whose chief result 
is to conceal it, and to make either case, at any rate in the rhetoric 
of the other, look as weak as its weakest point. Of these outposts 
two are of special importance: the relation of torture to killing, and 
the well-worn theme of sport. On the former subject, Professor 
Virchow made some typical remarks in his address at the late 
Congress. Starting with the fact that killing is the offence most 
severely punished by law, he thence infers that killing is the 
extremest injury one man can inflict on another; from this 
very questionable inference he deduces with much emphasis the 
general law that “killing is more than torturing ;”’ and so arrives 
at the desired conclusion that it is absurd to think more of the 
torture of animals than of the painless killing of them, and that 
every opponent of vivisection is bound to be a vegetarian. Because 
society reserves its highest penalty for the crime which most tends 
to its dissolution, therefore the annulling of sensation, which in the 
case of an animal is what is meant by painless death, is more, i.e. 
is a thing to be more dreaded by or for the animal, than the maximum 
of intolerable sensation, which is what is meant by torture, and shoot- 
ing a sea-gull is worse than plucking it alive. I may spare my 
readers the platitudes which an explicit refutation would entail ; 
merely asking what would be the natural idea of a cause which needs 
such support ? 

Next, as to cruelty inflicted in sport, and in the treatment of ani- 
mals for various purposes of luxury and convenience. This topic, if 
put forward by vivisectionists as a plea of extenuation, would clearly 
be quite beside the mark ; for the question whether their actions are 
right or wrong can have no relation to the actions of quite indepen- 
dent sets of people. Still more hopeless is the plea when used with 
the implication that cruelty in other pursuits may be right or de- 
fensible; as when Virchow tries to reduce the extreme anti-vivisec- 
tion case ad absurdum (a thing so easy to do that it is really irritating 
to see an able man completely fail in doing it) by saying that at that 
rate those who “ make use of torturing methods ”’ in the training of 
dogs and other domestic animals “would easily be in danger,” and 
calling this most desirable result “a strange conclusion.” When put 
forward to show the absurdity of attacking one evil while others 
much more glaring are condoned, the argument has doubtless more 
weight ; but even here the other side may fairly reply that, while 
recognising abuses all round, they must concentrate their attack 
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somewhere ; and that there is a reasonableness in beginning with a 
compact class, of large recent development, who are articulate, who 
work in private, and who take a special departure on philosophical 
and praiseworthy motives, rather than with a diffused body who 
make no professions, and merely go on doing in the full light of 
public opinion what their fathers have done before them for 
centuries. When, however, we leave the motive of the argu- 
ment, and merely look at the facts alleged, the physiologists 
certainly seem in this country to have very much the best of 
it: one wishes it could be otherwise, and that, of the two, the 
suffering were the more prominent on the side of the events which 
are infinitely the less frequent. Taking the most severe of 
recent experiments, those made on the biliary secretion by means 
of fistula, I certainly should not hesitate to choose that amount 
of suffering for my last hours, rather than the night-long torment of 
many a trapped rabbit or broken-legged bird. As regards the 
greater length to which the suffering extends when a process has 
to be induced and watched, it must of course not be ignored in the 
reckoning. But, as far as the actual wound is concerned, all evi- 
dence goes to show that, after cessation of the wounding process, an 
animal’s pain is extremely slight; and for what remains, the 
wretchedness of severe illness, not only must every one recognise its 
difference from torture, but it is just that form of distress which may 
reasonably be supposed to be much mitigated in the case of animals. 
Superior intelligence has been represented as an aid in surmounting 
physical distress, and when directed to religious or other objects ex- 
traneous to the physical condition it may, no doubt, so act; but when 
directed to the distress itself, as it normally must be in case of severe 
distress, I should say just the reverse. The sense of rebellion, the 
helpless beating about of the intellect, the counting of time and 
vivid sense that the next moment will be like the last, the demand 
ever urgent and ever baffled to find a meaning for such experience, 
more than all the sense of wrong that comes from comparison, the 
consciousness of self as an exception, of clueless isolation, of being 
marked off from normal sentient life by an intolerable something 
which none can share—all this points to the close relation of suffer- 
ing to intelligence ; and the consequent difference between man and 
brute would presumably be at its maximum in cases of protracted 
suffering below the agony-point where intellect is too blinded to be 
active. 

But if comparisons of pains are hard to test, not so another 
favourite argument in which the respective mental attitudes of the 
sportsman and physiologist towards the sufferings they cause are 
compared, much to the disadvantage of the latter. Thus Mr. H. N. 
Oxenham, in a widely circulated pamphlet, explains that in hunting 
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“no part of the enjoyment is derived from the sufferings of the 
victim,” whereas “the whole interest and excitement of a physio- 
logical experiment on a living animal, both to operators and specta- 
tors, is necessarily dependent on closely watching its contortions on 
the rack.” Now, in giving this an absolute contradiction, I would 
not be misunderstood. Sins have been committed in the name of 
science incomparably more atrocious than any committed in the name 
of sport, whether we regard the degree of torture inflicted, the 
absence of excuse in the way of ignorance, custom, or result, or the 
cold-blooded callousness which has been able to remain for long 
hours face to face with its victim. But, as regards the actual feeling 
of the operator towards the suffering, there is no evidence that even 
the most hardened experts have gone beyond the point which is 
practically universal with sportsmen, the point of complete in- 
difference. Even Magendie, in his most inexcusable demonstrations, 
did not operate to amuse himself with contortions, but to teach his 
subject and gratify his vanity. The interest of “contortions” is, 
indeed, a singularly unfortunate expression, contortions being pre- 
cisely that which operators have been most anxious to avoid, and of 
which their avoidance by means of curari has been most loudly con- 
demned. But, apart from this, the distinction between desire to 
arrive at a fact and enjoyment of a painful spectacle which may ac- 
company the arrival, is surely palpable; and can Mr. Oxenham 
really pretend to disbelieve in the very existence of the former, that 
he asserts the whole interest to lie in the latter? Such random 
hitting naturally weakens the force of his blows on what is, happily, 
a dead horse in this country, the use of painful operations in the 
way of demonstration to classes. The late Professor Rolleston spoke 
perhaps too sweepingly, though not too candidly, of a “sleeping 
devil” in every heart, to which such spectacles appeal. Still a 
certain sort of fascination is, I believe, compatible even with the 
strongest repugnance, and, in their loud condemnation of the practice 
before the Royal Commission, English physiologists set foreign schools 
exactly the example one would have expected of them. But to speak of 
this absorbed fascination, as Mr. Oxenham does, as the “ true motive” 
for operations of research, operations for the most part of a most busy, 
worrying, and arduous kind, is to treat the genus physiologist not 
like what some of its members have doubtless been, men impatient for 
distinction and callous as to the means, but like idle and desperately 
naughty little boys, with neither brains, objects, nor ambition. 

The last! of these outlying misapprehensions that need be noticed 

(1) Two arguments of the prophetic sort perhaps deserve a word in this list. 
Virchow’s warning, thatat this rate his opponents will soon be preventing the dissection of 
dead human bodies, has its pendant in their apprehension that he and his friends will 


soon be getting hold of living ones. As regards the former charge, the connection of a 
campaign whose_sole watchword has been prevention of suffering with an attack on that 
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is one for which each side is to some extent responsible. For its 
expression we may again turn to Virchow’s fruitful address :-— 
“‘ What is opposed to us is the indignant feeling of the proprietors 
of horses, dogs, and cats, who are excited at the idea that something 
similar may happen to their own beloved animals as to those of the 
institutes of learning ;” and having soothed this sense of alarmed 
proprietorship by promising not to steal the pets in question, he 
counts in return on unrestricted disposition over the animals which 
are legally in his possession. Such remarks suggest that the repeated 
appeals of his opponents to the horror of imagining some domestic 
companion exposed to torture have their weak side, in giving the 
impression of a sort of refined selfishness. It should be possible to 
feel greater personal sympathy in one case than in another, without 
losing sight of the impersonal truth that in the world of conscious- 
ness equal pains are of identical importance. A distinction, drawn 
or implied, between the importance of suffering to a rabbit and to a 
dog, on the ground of the dog’s nearer relation to the inflicter of it, 
can be easily wrested into supporting the dangerous distinction 
between the whole brute creation and man. But even were selfish 
affection rather than pure humanity uppermost in his opponents’ 
minds, Virchow’s sweeping claim to do what he will with his own 
would remain equally untenable. Torture of slaves not long ago in 
America, or of wives and children in the civilised communities of the 
ancient world, might have been similarly justified; and in gradual 
recognition of the claims of the weak against the strong, law natu- 
rally, though often tardily, follows in the footsteps of ethics. 

The ground being so far cleared, we come to the question of prin- 
ciples. How are we to define the suffering that it is permissible to 
inflict? Most of the formule on the subject will fall under one of 
two heads: (1) the general rule of the physiologists, which also 
obtained the adhesion of the Bishop of Peterborough, that any suf- 


from which suffering is essentially excluded, is surely mere petulance. To suppose that 
the common sense of a whole community would tolerate the suppression of the elemen- 
tary lesson-book of every general practitioner for an object for which no sane member 
of the community (or at any rate no anti-vivisectionist, sane or insane) has expressed 
the slightest desire, is to suppose that the world will agree to go mad on a very simple 
question on the ground that it is divided on a very difficult one. As for the other 
prophecy of human vivisections, and the pictures that have been drawn of a nation 
debased by science in the course of two generations to the level of the tyrants or tyran- 
nical corporations of history, we admit at once crude expressions on the scientific side 
which, if pressed, would admit of no logical barrier between man and brute. But the 
question here is of what would be permitted, not by individual logic, but by social 
sentiment. And in this, alike in its better and its worse aspect, we find a suflicient 
barrier ; whether in the ingrained instinct that men are, what animals are not, members 
of an organism in which the treatment of each is the concern of all; or in the race-or 
caste-selfishness, which has always been prone in every society to make a marked 
distinction between members and non-members—a distinction easily abused, indeed, to 
the detriment of brutes, but hardly now to be transcended to the detriment of men. 
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fering may be inflicted on animals which is inflicted for a sufficient 
purpose, or which is necessary for a good result; (2) the principle, 
ably supported by the Spectator, that a man may not inflict on an 
animal what he would not, mutatis mutandis, endure himself | nor 
permit another to inflict on one of his own race] for the purpose in 
question. The fatal objection to the first of these rules is that it 
is not a rule at all; with an air of definition, it defines nothing, the 
original question merely taking another form—what is a sufficient 
purpose ? what measures the good result ?—which a hundred people, 
cynical and humane, sensible and foolish, will answer in a hundred 
different ways. The second rule is also a subjective one, and would 
justify any one who felt conscious of exceptional powers of self-devo- 
tion in inflicting exceptional sufferings; many an inquisitor, as 
Bishop Magee suggested, would have gone to the stake for his faith. 
This rule indeed, unlike the other, can claim for its subjectivity 
true practical value, in that it keeps in view the exact point which 
those who want a rule are liable to forget—namely, that the sole 
means to that conscientious estimation of others’ suffering, which is 
a prime element in the reckoning, lie in imagining it as one’s own." 


(1) It is easy to make the Spectator’s rule look absurd by neglecting the italicised 
words. It means no such nonsense as that the experimentor should be ready there and 
then, on any one’s demanding it, to take the place of the animal. The large majority of ex- 
periments terminate in death, which does exactly what pain does not do, and puts man 
and brute into different categories, since loss of the human worker is not mere loss to an 
individual, nor even to his immediate circle, but robbery and violence to society at large. 
If it be further perversely argued that animals would object, if they could, even to being 
painlessly killed for food, we answer that the rule has no sort of claim to application in a 
case where we, with our complete intelligence, feel we are doing them no positive injury, 
but merely shutting off from them, for the support of a richer existence in another species, 
a tract of life which they have never even in imagination possessed. We might add 
that the particular animals we kill for food would, in most cases, not have existed at all 
but for that purpose; and to deplore the subsequent non-enjoyment of the actual 
animal whose death ministers to human life would be precisely on a par with deploring 
the non-enjoyment of the non-existent animals which might have existed, instead 
of those now used for food, had man never dominated and moulded the brute 
creation. 

The Spectator’s rule might further claim to have, at any rate, a logical advantage over 
the other in the ease with which it can be made objective, viz. by substituting for what 
the individual reckoner would endure, what the general moral sense of the community 
would expect, or what the average moral man would endure. So modified, however, it 
betrays its inadequacy in several ways. First, it would illogically confine permissible 
sacrifice of animals to near and obvious ends. In cases of human choice there is an 
immense difference between near and remote objects. Ifa person long ago has sacri- 
ficed himself for distant or imperfectly realised results, we admire him as a hero, 
feeling that he did a difficult thing through an act of imagination which dispensed with 
the ordinary aids of, contemporary sympathy ; and in the very act of doing this we 
imply that we should not expevé the average man to do as he did. But then comes the 
point: in the case of an animal there is no such distinction between an immediate and a 
remote result of its suffering. The animal is as unable to appreciate one as the other ; 
and it seems unreasonable to refrain from inflicting a certain amount of suffering for 
the more distant good, while willing to inflict it for the nearer, in deference to the 
imaginative limits of the average man, when the recipient of the suffering has no 
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Still, however important as a guide to individual reckoning, it 
has, like the first, no objective adequacy. And truly as regards 
chances of mutual comprehension, this inadequacy can scarcely be 
regretted ; for taking the two rules as they stand, one would be 
universally repudiated on one side of the controversy, and the 
other on the other. What the mediator must seek is to detect 
under the war of words any single principle which could be accepted 
by any considerable number on both sides; to inquire whether each 
banner does not claim adherents who at bottom are much nearer to 
some of their foes than to some of their friends; for then an 
immense advance towards mutual comprehension would be made 
by marking the positions held on either side which are really in- 
compatible with this common principle, and agreeing to neglect 
them, both as hopelessly irreconcilable, and as outside the central 
ground to which public opinion may presumably gravitate. That the 
main issue can be made to this extent definite, seems to me certain ; 
though the principle is often confusedly expressed, or even hidden 
under what look like denials of it. Itis no more than a carrying 
out of the central utilitarian doctrine. A large amount of suffering 
in the future course of life on this planet being unavoidable, the 
amount is to be made as small as possible; therefore of any two 
alternative amounts, the lesser is to be chosen. More fully, in 
measuring degrees of suffering and its undesirability, nothing but 
that counts ; so A and B being either classes or individuals, if A’s 
exemption is to be preferred to B’s, it is because A’s suffering would 
be greater or have wider undesirable effects than B’s, not because A 
is superior in strength or intelligence to B. Deferring difficulties 
and uncertainties of application, we proceed to inquire what 
opinions on each side the general admission of this principle will 
exclude. 


To begin then with the vivisectionists, it excludes all those 


imagination to be limited, and is personally indifferent to either good. And if we may 
thus inflict on an animal fora less near and obvious (not less real) good what many an 
ordinary man would endure for a visible good to people he knows and cares about, we 
may certainly inflict more than the plain sense of the Syectator’s rule would include. 
Then, again, the computations of a human being as to sacrifice for the benefit of unknown 
members of his race could not but be confused by the sense of the far-reaching effects 
inseparable from injury to a member of a closely-knit society. This applies more 
especially to the question of permitting injury to another; and here the rule seems 
seriously weakened by the clause in it which I have placed in brackets. The protection 
by society of any one of its members from tyrannous interference is obviously in its own 
interests, and extends to innumerable acts which no one would dream of resenting for 
creatures outside the human community. The clause would really make the familiar 
‘scratching of a newt’s tail’’ impermissible, since even lesser human injuries than this 
are punishable by law as assault. Nor again is “ the average man’’ himself at all a 
certain factor, being often forced by circumstances into the dilemma of seemina excep- 
tional one way or the other, either as a poltroon or a hero, though to say he is 
exceptional would be to contradict the hypothesis that he is average. ¥: 
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who regard the mere acquisition of knowledge, irrespective of 
any prospect or possibility of practical application, as an end in 
itself justifying the infliction of suffering. Such, for instance, is 
the position of Professor Hermann, who expressly repudiates any 
aim at utilisation, and boasts that “science can afford to despise this 
justification with which vivisection has been defended in England.” 
This view, popular on the continent generally, has not (as far as I 
am aware) been anywhere endorsed by English physiologists, and cer- 
tainly found no place in their evidence of 1875. It might be 
possible to produce a contrary impression by detaching single 
sentences from their context; but the most such cases really 
amounted to is, that the benefits of experiment cannot be expected 
to be always immediate or direct; and most of the witnesses were 
quite explicit in their statement of the practical justification of their 
science. The presentation of science per se—of useless knowledge, 
or (to speak quite accurately) of knowledge whose sole use would be 
to titillate the brains of an infinitesimal fraction of mankind—as 
not only a fetish with an inherent mysterious claim on us for 
worship, but a Moloch with a similar claim on us for victims, is 
simple credulity and superstition. In no other department of 
science has even the lesser of these.claims been advanced. Even in 
respect of seemingly remote branches in mathematics, the stock 
instance of the conic sections is reverted to with pride, as showing 
the ultimate utility of what at first sight seemed unpractical; and 
all the more concrete sciences count it their great glory to bring 
nature more and more under the control of man, so that he may 
oppose her harmful tendencies and mould her forces to his will. 
‘Knowledge is power;” that is its claim to respect; eliminate the 
power conferred, imagine man to retain his intellectual apprehension 
of facts and causes while remaining a hand-tied victim of his 
environment, and he would rather envy the brutes than hug him- 
self for his knowledge. And there seems a special perversity in 
investing experimental physiology, of all sciences, with a majesty 
which may fold its hands and do nothing for us. There is a great 
deal of knowledge which, apart from palpable benefits, can claim 
value as opening out juster ideas of man’s relation to tae universe 
of feelings and forces around him, and so as having a chastening 
and disciplining influence on his outlook on life: such a claim would 
be widely made for the evolutional theory, whose embryological and 
other branches have not been in any way based on suffering. But 
in its own special arena, physiology seems to have more than 
attained this stage: the future discovery of the minuter bodily pro- 
cesses will interest the scientific mind, but not further discipline or 
chasten the general mind. The science of animal function in health 
3H2 
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and disease is emphatically a science which lacks the ordinary 
means of kindling the imagination: its beneficent power is not only 
its glory, but to the world at large its only glory. It is peculiarly 
unable to stir “ cosmic emotion ;” to claim, as most of the sciences 
could claim, to have a distinct value in the delight whivh its mere 
contemplation inspires. It can never (and least of all as built on 
suffering) become imaginatively stirring to the general public, after 
the fashion of astronomy, or geology, or the wider natural history 
of beasts and plants. Yielding to none in wonderfulness, its facts 
are still for the most part physically repulsive, and its conceptions 
not of a kind which any but professed students would be apt to 
dwell on: apart from questions of health and sensation, arterial 
pressure and the secretion of bile could never occupy a thousandth 
part of the place in the emotional life of mankind which is occupied 
by planets and tides, glaciers and volcanoes, the nebular and the 
evolution hypotheses. On the other hand, so far as it contributes 
to mitigation of suffering, the unique nature of its contribution 
more than redeems it in our interest and gratitude ; for of all pos- 
sible services, the cure and prevention of ills which outweigh and bar 
the enjoyment of all positive blessings, seems the first and most 
fundamental. 

We often find reference to another class of vivisectionists, who 
hold that for his own species man may purchase immunities from 
suffering at the cost of a much larger amount to other species. 
This principle would of course be also excluded by our fundamental 
test; but I have not met with an explicit statement of it. Such a 
statement as that we may freely “sacrifice a hecatomb of animals 
to save the smallest pain in a man,” quoted with horror in an 
abolitionist pamphlet, goes for nothing unless “sacrifice” is 
defined: a hecatomb of animals has been sacrificed to save every 
abolitionist lady the pain of not wearing gloves. Whether practices 
go on which could only be defended on the above principle, is of 
course another question; but the actual profession of it must, I 
think, be rare. For, in the first place, physiologists expressly 
prophesy a vast reduction of animal disease and suffering through 
increasing knowledge; and, in the second place, since discoveries once 
made remain, any justification for expecting beneficial results at 
all might be extended to multiplying them by the number of untold 
generations, so that the sum would reach enormous dimensions. 
I therefore mention this class chiefly because they make such 
a figure in anti-vivisectional writings. Thus Dr. G. Macdonald, 
in one of his novels, founds an eloquent sermon on such a text as, 
“Shall I quiet my heart with the throbs of another heart? soothe 
my nerves with the agonised tension of a system ? live a few days 
longer by a century of shrieking deaths ?’’—questions to which one 
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ean imagine but one answer. Such rhetoric errs as much by defect 
as by excess. The soothing of the author’s nerves by the agonised 
tension of a system is a boon it is well he does not crave for, as no 
physiologist is at all likely to offer it him ; but it is equally wide of 
the mark to sum up his opponents’ utmost hopes, as the mere 
“adding of a cubit to life,” even though that cubit be the one he is 
himself so virtuous in consenting to forego. Give him the alternative 
between a certain amount of pain for twenty rabbits and a greater 
amount for twenty children, and I should hardly think he would 
hesitate: nor probably would he take on himself to stop antiseptic 
dressings for a single day in the London hospitals, on the ground of 
our owing them to vivisection; for in so doing he would simply be 
baulking his opponents’ purchase, of the saving of the greater 
suffering through the infliction of the lesser, by the contemptible 
expedient of diminishing the amount saved. 

But whatever Dr. Macdonald might say on this point, there is an 
argument used on his side which expressly refuses to take count of 
amounts of suffering, or to attempt a comparison between what is 
inflicted and what is saved; and which is, therefore, as incompatible 
with our fundamental principle as the views hitherto considered on 
the other side. The argument is that vivisection is, in its inherent 
nature, so morally degrading and abominable that that evil must 
alone outweigh any practical benefits derivable from it. In the 
words of Mr. Oxenham, “no progress in medical skill, though it 
were ten times as great as the most sanguine votaries of the modern 
School of Torture venture to predict, could compensate for the deep 
and damning degradation of all that is noblest and most God-like in 
the nature of man himself.” Now no utilitarian need hesitate to 
echo this sentence as it stands; the destructive effects of moral 
degradation on human welfare could not possibly be compensated. 
But if we give up all idea of judging of actions by the sum of their 
effects, and take our stand upon the single effect on the character of 
the doer, we shall be in danger of arguing inacircle. Mr, Oxenham 
must be too good a logician to infer the effect on the doer from the 
eharacter of the action, while at the same time taking his view of 
the character of the action from its effect on the doer. Thus, if it 
be asked how a vivisector is shown to be deeply and damnably 
degraded, while J can answer the question perfectly in the case of 
certain vivisectors, I do not see how Mr. Oxenham, in his scorn 
of any utilitarian standard, is to answer it atall. I consider Magendie 
and Mantegazza deeply and damnably degraded for having sinned 
in the most flagrant way against my fundamental principle, and 
inflicted terrible suffering in numbers of cases with no benefit, and 
no prospect of benefit, to set against it; and in estimating the 
wrongness of their actions, I can take count of further degradation, 
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as one among other disastrous results. But it is impossible to take 
one’s stand simply on degradation, as constituting the supreme evil 
of the case, because if there were no other moral evil, there would 
not be that moral evil: if a man is doing what is not wrong he 
is not degraded thereby; and his degradation cannot be made a 
feature in the wrongness of his action, unless the action can be 
proved wrong on some independent ground, external to its effect 
on him. (There is indeed the alternative of establishing the 
degradation itself on some independent ground, by showing that 
physiologists are notorious for other degraded actions; but even Mr. 
Oxenham would hardly undertake such a Malayan muck as this.) 
There seems, then, no escape from judging the actions by the test of 
reference to the end, of comparison of the extent of the infliction 
with the extent of the immunity. To call this, as another able 
writer has done, “the Jesuit doctrine that the End justifies the 
Means,” is to forget that in that reproach we imply just what is here 
lacking, our power, namely, to prove wrongness and harmfulness in 
the means without reference to the end. Those who reject our test 
do not really seem to see that they have but one refuge. If 
experimenters on animals, by the discovery of a specific remedy for 
cholera, consumption, or cancer, ‘‘ would not have advanced far 
towards establishing the moral lawfulness of their practice””—if, 
when the question is simplified to a choice which of two sufferings is 
to take place, the greater is to be preferred—it can be on one ground 
only, that of supernatural ordinance : God sends us cancer, and that 
is enough. Only then the opposition of this view to ordinary 
moral rule, and the indispensableness to it of the theological basis, 
ought to be frankly avowed. 

Cleared from these encumbrances, our main principle may, perhaps, 
obtain more explicit assent from those at any rate who are willing 
to be saved from their friends. But now comes the cru; evading 
which, vivisectionists misuse the principle in a way that excuses 
others for rejecting it. In our references to greater and lesser suffer- 
ings, nothing so far has been said implying a difficulty in estimating 
and comparing them. Yet the difficulty is in some cases so great 
that we only avoid it by admitting it to be insuperable. One suffer- 
ing may be so wholly incommensurable with another that no true 
impression is given by calling it a hundred or a thousand times 
greater; in other words, the lesser, endured in a thousand frames, 
could not for an instant be set against the greater endured in a single 
frame. Nor is the essential distinction between endurable and 
unendurable pain at all impugned, as some seem to think, by the 
impossibility of drawing a distinct line between them—an argument 
which would equally forbid us to call yellow and red essentially dis- 
tinct colours. To any person who would choose (and who would 
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not ?*) that all the human race should suffer this night from face- 
ache, rather than that one, that is roughly one thousand millionth 
of their number, should pass it on the rack, the distinction is essential, 
is of kind not degree; nor would any such person consider it a 
reductio ad absurdum of his choice that he is unable to say, supposing 
the pain of the rack to be mitigable in a graduated scale of degrees 
by anesthesia, at what precise point he would reverse his decision, 
though clearly such an extent of mitigation is imaginable as would 
demand its reversal. But extend the numbers on the other side, 
multiply the thousand million by another million, and the decision 
will be quite unaffected; and what is this but to say that extreme 
torture is incommensurable with moderate pain? The same false 
reasoning, the same demand for a clearly marked boundary-line in 
the definition of “torture,” or “intolerable suffering,” or whatever 
other designation be adopted, has been applied to the question of 
duration: how Jong, it is asked, must the suffering last, to come 
under the head intended? Admitting that we can include no such 
precise line in our definition, we again deny the demand for it to be 
legitimate; it is enough to be able clearly to realise cases where 
there can be no doubt that the line has been passed. 

One point must be made clear before we proceed. The validity of 
the decision in the above case of the pain of many versus the torture 
of one, might be supposed to rest on this—that each in turn of the 
many ought, if confronted with the case, to consent to endure the 
lesser for the sake of averting the greater suffering. But this would 
land us in difficulties. For each one of the many would similarly 
be bound by utilitarian morality to prefer his own suffering to any 
clearly greater suffering of another, even though far short of torture- 
point, and yet would be justified in giving the opposite decision if 
he were deciding for a number beside himself. Thus any one might 
fairly choose that one person should havea very bad face-ache sooner 
than that a thousand should have a rather bad one. And this being 
so, itis clear that the peculiarity and the justice of the decision in 
the case first proposed must rest ultimately on that independent sense, 
which a person gets for himself without reference to morality or 
altruistic choice, of incommensurableness between the extreme of 
suffering and degrees of it falling well short of that extreme. The 
importance of this is clear if it is recognised as the on/y ground which 
will enable us, without deserting our utilitarian rule, to say that 
great or protracted torture may only be inflicted for the clear 

‘(1) I had written this clause before recalling that Mr. Romanes, in a letter to the 
Times, had argued the pain of drawing London cabs to be incomparably greater than 
that inflicted by experiments, on the ground of their being a million cases of drawing a 


cab for one of torture ina laboratory. The very fact that Mr. Romanes is a clear-headed 
and kind-hearted man drives me to recognise our difference here as too fundamental for 


argument. 
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prevention of greater or more protracted torture. Other grounds 
fail us. Thus, the Spectator defines torture as that which 
renders impossible the existence of a moral relation, and sub- 
stitutes a tyrannical relation, between the inflicter and the victim, 
making the former a mere instrument of anguish and the latter a 
mere recipient of it. But the alleged presence or absence of moral 
relation would prove very inadequate to mark off permissible from 
impermissible inflictions, because equally in either case it would 
be represented that the relation to the animal is overridden by 
the larger moral relation to man. Lacking some such independent 
ground as I have just sketched for putting torture in a separate 
category, I should see no more and no less moral relation be- 
tween myself and a horse, whether I flogged him for the sake 
of bringing a doctor to an urgent case, or tortured him for some 
wider beneficial result. So far as there can be said to be any 
isolated moral relation between me and him, it means that I 
am not to hurt him. But in each case alike this is violated; in 
each case I make him a helper for wider good by doing something 
he personally objects to. As far as he is concerned he is a mere 
‘recipient of anguish ” in either case; or if “anguish” be too 
strong for the flogging, we may imagine him ridden to death, like 
the member of the trio which succumbed in bringing “the good news 
from Ghent.’’ Could our animals surprise us as their relative once 
surprised Balaam, the kindest master might occasionally hear some- 
thing of tyrannical relations. And it is only my view of torture as 
something per se, definable as such apart from moral relations, that 
enables me to condemn the infliction of the extremest anguish for 
which I reserve the word, while holding the ride from Ghent or the 
production of some days of distressing illness as legitimate. 

So much, then, for principles; as to which, though unable to treat 
them as quite the simple affair that the current formule would imply, 
I believe I have advanced nothing on which the main body of Eng- 
lishmen interested in the subject need split. When, however, we 
come to the practical applications, when we ask what physiology is 
actually doing or likely to do in the way of infliction and in the way 
of results, with a view of balancing them, then indeed the sides fall 
asunder; and I can only most briefly seek to account in some 
measure for the divergence, and indicate the sort of mutual allow- 
ances which might reasonably tend to its diminution. 

First, then, there are legitimate grounds for strong public feeling 
on the subject, which should be distinguished from the illegitimate. 
Experts sometimes treat as a calumny the suggestion that their 
imagination of suffering is apt to get blunted. But that habit 
induces a certain indifference to other’s sufferings, a certain diminu- 
tion of the space they occupy in the mind, is surely too universal a 
truth for any one to need to be ashamed of it. In a way it is even 
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a mercy that it is so; if surgeons, for instance, retained through life 

the vividness of their earliest hospital impressions, not only they but 

their patients might suffer. But the point often forgotten is that 

this does not prevent the earlier impression from being the truer one. 

The useless beginner, oppressed and haunted by what he witnesses, 

is more truly awake than the cheerful and beneficent practitioner to 

events actually going on then and there in the world of consciousness. 

He comes nearer to a reviving of that sense of the intolerableness of 

severe pain which every one feels to be the true sense as regards his 

own pain, and which is of all things the most curiously hard to repro- 

duce in imagination. To desire, then, that Aabitués, in estimating the 
pain of inarticulate creatures, should recognise their special danger of 
underestimating it, is only to treat them as human. Nor must it be 

forgotten that science has at least as little of a moralising as of a 

demoralising influence; that the rough and dull within her fold 

retain their defects, with an immense addition to their powers 

and temptations; and that in spite of the vast preponderance of 
testimony in 1875 to the humanity of students, there was (as any 

one on reflection would know there must be) a darker side; ignoring 

which, in his regrets or demands for unfettered power over animals, 

the most humane physiologist gives a handle to the enemy. 

Again, physiological literature and addresses naturally give an 
impression of scientific solidarity between different times and coun- 
tries which affords some ground for erroneous deductions and indis- 
criminate attacks ; especially since we cannot prevent our present 
knowledge from being based to some extent on the sins of the past. 
No impartial inquirer can fail to know that the callousness to 
animal suffering on the continent, especially in France and Italy, is 
terrible. When we have first-hand accounts, when we find Bernard 
himself regretting the reckless multiplication of experiments in his 
own country, when we find Englishmen smiled at for their solicitude 
about anesthetics, it cannot go for much that some one has observed 
no special abuses during a short stay in some first-class laboratory. 
The truth of this picture was admitted by implication in the ad- 
mirable resolutions of the British Association Meeting in 1871 ; 
fragments of it have appeared with suitable comments in the Lancet ; 
and many English men of science have expressed their regrets at it, 
both in general and in detail. But on the whole they have hardly 
made themselves, as they well might, the leaders and spokesmen of 
the English view, which their leadership would redeem from any 
look of priggishness. If foreigners retort with references to English 
sport, the expert can give the one clinching answer. He can say, 
“Sport is sport, but what I care about is science, and a single cruel 
or callous experimenter does more harm to science than fifty humane 
ones can compensate, and is a worse enemy to it than an army of frantic 
anti-vivisectionists. The tide of humanity may be at a different level in 
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different places, but it is irresistibly advancing; and a man who 
refuses to recognise this is such a blunderer at his work as to ignore 
one if its main conditions.” Such language would have more effect 
than anything in inclining and helping the public to discriminate 
between cases which utterly differ. What ordinarily happens is 
this. The appropriate atmosphere having been created by mention 
or description of real abominations, some reassuring phrase is then 
quoted, e.g. that the painful experiments in England are comparatively 
few; then comes the startling announcement that ninety cats have 
been used in a single series, and the indignant inquiry whether that 
sounds few ; and the public goes off with the impression that what 
was done to the ninety cats was on a par with the most blood-freezing 
proceedings of the continent. Not one in a thousand will hunt 
through the large blue book which would reveal to him that the cats 
were operated on under chloroform, and that for the four or five 
remaining hours of their lives their suffering was about equal to that 
produced in the human subject by an old-fashioned gamboge pill. 
The inclusion of this series of experiments in the same list with 
some of the worst infamies of Mantegazza is of course inexcusable: 
but it would be likewise impossible, but for an idea of scientific 
fraternity which the science of this country might well go even out 
of its way to dispel.* 

Once more: who can regret belonging to the country where it is a 
certainty that Bernard’s single classical sentence on the effects of 
curari, coupled with the news of such extensive use of it as he himselt 
condemned, should spread wide excitement and alarm? But then, 
why should this excitement waste and discredit itself in blindly knock- 
ing its head against the overwhelming evidence as to the employment 
and efficacy of true anesthetics? There is less defence for the part 
of the excitement which depends on ignorance of tolerably elemen- 
tary facts about sensation. The language of physiologists has, no 
doubt, been a little loose; the lay mind may be excused for not 
understanding the phrase “signs of pain” to denote reflex actions 
in which no pain was felt. This excuse, however, goes but a little 
way, and nothing but a tincture of special knowledge will prevent 
the confounding of what tortures animals with what only tortures the 


(1) It is curious in what different strata of intellectual development one finds the 
same difference between the English and Continental attitude towards animal suffering. 
That the average London cabman should treat his horse as the Neapolitan does his ; 
that a benevolent English clergyman should imitate an Italian confrére in resenting 
interference with some children who were plucking a live bird, because it was a shame 
to hinder the little innocents from amusing themselves—these things are not more 
inconceivable than that Mr. Tennyson should give us a pendant to the poem in which 
M. Hugo commemorates the torture of a toad by himself and his schoolfellows; or 
that Mr. M. Arnold should have drawn the sublime picture in which M. Renan has 
described Claude Bernard, standing like an august priest at the sacrifice, andso absorbed 


in the hallowed function of burying his long fingers inthe wounds he had made as to 
forget the cries of his victims. 
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uninstructed imaginations of men and women.! But again it must 
be said as a counterpoise, that imagination may err by defect not less 
than by excess; I do not mean by the callousness of habit noticed 
above, but by natural defect, which is the more dangerous in that, 
like colour-blindness, it is often unsuspected. It is strange what dim 
ideas the most kindly people may have of what others mean by 
agony. There is a paragraph in Virchow’s address which looks as 
if it had never crossed his brain that a person can exist who would 
object to some experiments on animals and not to all; and an eminent 
witness before the Commission, as an illustration of the severest 
suffering he could imagine, gave a case of paralysis! 

When we turn now from suffering, real and imaginary, to the past 
and future benefits claimed for vivisection, it is easy to damage the 
strength of the evidence by exaggerating its clearness, and not allowing 
for the confusing effect on laymen of certain inevitable aspects of it. 
As it happens, by far the most vaunted example, the discovery of 
the circulation, is precisely the one where the opposite case is 
strongest ; or rather would be, if its adherents, instead of resting it 
on words of Harvey’s which do not the least prove it, and so getting 
it demolished by Mr. Huxley, would be content to offer a reward 
for a loophole in Dr. Bridges’s masterly argument.? And in less 
disputed instances it cannot but strike the outsider disagreeably that 
the magnitude of the result seems usually in inverse ratio to the 
suffering inflicted. Jenner’s punctures, Simpson’s chloroform-inha- 
lations, the twitch of Galvani’s frog, make a damaging foil, e.g. to 
the experimental proof by which the French mind convinces itself 
that animals starve to death after they have been demonstrably 
deprived of the means of swallowing. Then again, the scientific 
world may sigh over Bell’s apostasy and the fogs it led him into, 
or smile at Fergusson’s random assertion of the futility of all experi- 
ments under anesthetics, which could only mean that an anesthetic 
reverses or suspends every process of life; but names being names, 
the other side is not simply perverse in regarding Bell and Fergusson 
as doughty champions. Nor can broad generalities, as that the right 
basis of treatment must be intimate knowledge of vital processes in 
health and disease, impress their truth on the layman who knows 
just so much of medicine as that existing remedies have been, almost 
without exception, discovered empirically without any aid from such 
knowledge; and who finds distinct opinions in the sayings and 


(1) Every one knows how exquisitely sensitive is the eye; most people know that 
nerves are the channels of pain; combine these two facts, and what a dreadful operation 
should be the cutting of the optic nerve: yet, as a matter of fact, it is painless. If 
certain agitators would inform themselves, among other things, of the general insensi- 
tiveness of internal parts, including especially the brain, to treatment which is acutely 
painful on the surface of the body, or of the fact that the animals they describe as 
“baked alive” succumb, as we should do, at the temperature of high fever, they would 
immensely strengthen their hands for dealing with real abuses. 

. (2) Fortnightly Review for July, 1876. 
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writings of experts, as to the inferiority in value of physiological 
knowledge to clinical observation. Magendie’s crude scorn at the 
idea of vivisection’s affecting medical usefulness, Bernard’s “nos 
mains sont vides,” Brown-Séquard’s description of the teachings of 
vivisection on the functions of the brain as a“ tissue of errors”— 
these cannot but seem effective weapons to those who use them. 

And all this is surely'a plea for long sufferance. As regards the 
past and present, experts might remember that their case is strongest 
exactly where it is hardest for others to realise its strength. That 
strength lies not so much in immediate applications (though between 
Hunter’s ligatures and Pasteur’s inoculations we might fill in no 
mean list), as in the enormously different attitude in which a doctor 
stands to his patient, on the intelligence of treatment which is hard to 
particularise only because it is so widely ramified. In the very few- 
ness of specific remedies lies an evidence how much must be attri- 
buted to this general advance; for it is no exaggeration to say that 
a few months in a hospital will now enable a student to smile at not 
a little of a most comprehensive medical work published exactly fifty 
years ago by perhaps the acutest physician of his day—Richard 
Bright. It is not the knowledge that this will cure this, or that the 
other, but the clear picture of a number of processes which suggests 
and modifies treatment in innumerable ways. The rational abandon- 
ment of bleeding, the numberless uses of a true theory of nutrition 
and of the various actions of food-stuffs, the treatment of nervous 
diseases with reference to their origin instead of by painful local 
remedies—these are surely weighty instances of a substitution of 
rational for irrational therapeutics resting essentially on a wide and 
detailed picture of the living economy. That such a picture could 
exist but for experimental physiology is hardly pretended, though it 
may exist perfectly in the mind’s eye of a man who has never seen 
a single considerable experiment ; a truth strangely ignored in the 
argument that great modern doctors have owed nothing to the study. 
And indeed so all-pervading of the subject is this pictorial knowledge, 
that the strata of medical stupidity scarcely exist in which an anti- 
vivisectionist patient could be safe against somehow profiting by it. 

As regards the future, the one great excuse for distrust of experts 
is their frequent confusion of the just claim to be the sole authorita- 
tive witnesses as to expected results, with the totally different claim 
to be the sole judges of the cost at which those results may be 
rightly bought; the latter being obviously not a technical but a 
moral question, to be decided on general moral principles. The 
larger claim lurks of course in the convenient formula that “ only 
experts can judge of the necessity ” of this or that. But for this, 
the public would find it easier to perceive that the act of faith 
demanded of them—/(1) is demanded by many persons having no 
sort of personal ambition in the subject, and representing (if names 
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be weighed as well as counted) an enormous preponderance of skilled 
opinion ; (2) isnot greater than they feel to be due in many other 
branches of knowledge. Experts do not conceal that in many 
directions diagnosis, and to some extent prophylaxis, are their chief 
trophies; but they alone can judge of the true relation of what 
they know to what they hope to know.; and the judgment is often a 
sort of trained instinct of whose processes no cut and dry account can 
fairly be required. The sort of stimulus to pathological science, 
derived, e.g. from mastery of the mechanism of inflammation, might 
be compared to the effect on philology, in its early days. of a trou- 
vaille of inscriptions in some unfamiliar dialect. To the outsider 
either event is barren of meaning ; to the expert each is replete 
with promise, not of some single separate application, but of gradual 
amplification and modification of the grammar of his subject, and 
so of further command over all it embraces, through points of fusion 
with other knowledge which the philologist even less than the 
pathologist may be able to particularise beforehand. The growth 
of medicine is not simply cumulative, it is organic and transforma- 
tive. The art has barely merged into the science, the science is 
stillinits cradle. But it has already strangled some serpents ; and to 
separate its past and future development from that of physiology is 
an idea which (it is safe to say) would have occurred to no one, had 
no animal suffering been concerned. 

Leaving here the region of controversy, I had hoped to add some 
more positive and detailed account of the application or applicability 
of the principles above considered: but beyond a general expres- 
sion of belief that in the present state of science they would afford a 
sufficiently firm basis for practical decisions, I am forced te confine 
myself to a single further remark, which I select for its bearing on 
the vexed question of legislative control. The assertion that pros 
and cons admit, on our principles, of fair balancing by no means 
implies that the individual most interested is always in a position 
fairly to balance them. In work which necessarily concen- 
trates interest and attention on immediate rather than more remote 
results, the general formula that on a balance of pros and cons 
science is beneficial, is easily installed in the background of the 
worker’s mind, as a defence he can always resort to, and not brought 
forth to confront the actual things which are to be done under a 
vague sense of its sanction. That for many experiments there is not 
more than an appreciable chance of beneficial results does not imply 
that for many there is not /ess than an appreciable chance; and the 
good general character of science, plus the fact that the positive 
value of separate items of it may often be hard to prophesy or to 
prove, gives no right to the infliction of suffering which the general 
scientific mind of the time would surmise to be not in the direction 
of possible benefit.1 It is this consideration which puts the sub- 


(1) There are reasons why the surmise can be better hazarded in physiology than in 
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mission of a bond-fide investigator to control on an altogether 
higher footing than obtains, ¢g., in the case of the Factory 
Acts. A single expert, bent on his special idea, cannot be 
exactly in the position of the impartial scientific mind of his time; 
and the conditions of his decision in serious cases are sufficiently 
doubtful to make it rather a test of his realising them that he should 
shrink from single responsibility. But to relieve him by shifting 
the single responsibility to a Secretary of State is certainly not to 
improve matters : the chance of undue precipitation is merely replaced 
by the certainty of timid and uncomprehending restraint. Whatever 
the difficulties of detail, the one expedient seems to be a responsible 
board, consisting chiefly, of course, of experts, but with some amount 
of representation of educated opinion outside professional ranks, even 
though this might entail the presence of one or two of those purblind 
persons who, according to Virchow’s scornful distinction, “ take more 
interest in domestic animals than in the discovery of Truth;” 
holding, perhaps, that the central principle we have adopted, the 
discovery of which at any rate required many centuries of experi- 
ments, may perhaps contain some truth of its own worth thinking 
about. Authoritative testimony was given in 1875 that some such 
board, with complete knowledge of what had and what had not 
been done in various departments of physiological research, would 
be of positive value in organizing and concentrating it; and the 
minor annoyance of occasionally waiting for deliberation and sanction 
may surely be submitted to, seeing that we have eternity before 
us, and that the complete moral stability of England’s position in 
the matter is in question. That such a board would command 
public confidence is more than probable, while it would relieve phy- 
siologists from the burdens under which they are groaning, not only 
in particulars, by its:-more judicious use of licensing power, but by 
the general fact of being a reasoned and helpful, instead of a merely 
watchful and hostile, control. Freed thus from both the appearance 
and the reality of unfair restriction, English physiology, instead of 
appealing to foreigners to pity it, and casting regretful glances back 
to the pre-humanitarian days, or across the Channel to the schools 
whose unfettered licence the greatest of physiologists deplored, would 
take up with spirit its obvious ré/e of proving that the best humanity 
is the best science. Epmunp GuRNEY. 


some other sciences. Take, for instances, two prime portions of the animal economy— 
the blood and the brain. Before the discovery of the circulation, it might have been 
safely predicted that benefit would result, in ways not realisable till the discoveryfwas 
made, from exact knowledge of what the blood really did. Now—I ask for informa- 
tion—Can the same be said of every case of exact localisation of brain centres? Could 
that exact local knowledge have relevance to any except local treatment? And will 
surgeons ever get used to removing portions of the skull for such a purpose? I am not 
indiscriminately attacking these brain experiments, many of which can doubtless be ren- 
dered painless ; only suggesting with what caution in their case pain should be considered. 
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Tue month of November has not been devoid of considerable events 
in the political world both at home and abroad. If no great crime 
has startled mankind, and no great domestic convulsion or foreign 
war has distracted the attention which busy men are wont to con- 
centrate on their own affairs, the incidents of this month’s history will 
nevertheless deserve a prominent place in the attention of the student 
of the social and political evolution of modern Europe. For November 
has witnessed the beginning of the new agrarian experiment in 
Ireland by the opening of a tribunal reducing the rents of the Irish 
landlords; the close of the German general election, which has 
brought Prince Bismarck into direct collision with the majority of 
the representatives of the empire which he created; and the long- 
expected but long-deferred accession to power in France of the only 
man who, when the two nations were in the death grips ten years 
ago, proved himself a capable antagonist of the German Chancellor. 


The first decision of what constitutes a fair rent under the Land 
Act was made on the Ist of November at Castle Blayney, in the 
county of Monaghan. A tenant named M‘Atavey, whose wife 
farmed ten acres of land at Coolartna, at an annual rental of 
£8 16s., brought his landlord before the North-West Sub-Commis- 
sioners, claiming to have his rent reduced by one-half. The Poor 
Law valuation was £6. Both landlord and tenant were absentees. 
The former, Mr. Bond by name, resides at Hampstead, the latter is 
a railway porter in Manchester. The Sub-Commissioners made a 
careful examination of M‘Atavey’s holding, going over it field by 
field, digging up the sub-soil, and, in short, making a thoroughly 
practical examination of the farm. After these investigations had 
been concluded they declared that a fair rent would be £6 6s., or 
50s. less than was being paid by the tenant. Each party was ordered 
to pay his own costs, but the landlord was ordered to pay half the 
county cess. The sensation occasioned by this reduction of 28} per 
cent. was widespread, but it was not till four days later, when the 
North-East Sub-Commissioners pronounced judgment at Belfast in 
the case of the tenants on the Crawford estate, that the landlords 
and their friends began to be seriously alarmed. The Crawford 
estate was let in 1841, on leases of twenty-one years, at an aggregate 
~ rental of £430. In 1866, when the leases expired, the landlord’s 
agent—for Archdeacon Crawford had taken up his residence at the 
Antipodes twenty-seven years ago—compelled the tenants, under 
threat of eviction, to accept yearly tenancies at an increase of 33 per 


cent., which brought the aggregate rental to £640 17s, 4d. It was 
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proved that the landlord had done nothing to justify such an in- 
crease. Whatever improvements had been made on the estate were 
the work of his rack-rented tenants. The Sub-Commissioners, after 
an exhaustive personal examination of the state of each holding, and 
of every field in each holding, decided that the tenants were entitled 
to reductions of about 23 per cent., fixing the judicial or fair rent at 
£472 11s. 6d., or about 10 per cent. in excess of the rental fixed in 
1841. Archdeacon Crawford’s income was thus summarily reduced 
by £168 5s. 10d. a year, and the rental of his estate fixed at 22s. 
per acre instead of 27s. Such a decision naturally excited the 
liveliest feelings of consternation and dismay among those who had 
confidently relied upon the repeated assurances of members of the 
Government that no material reductions of rent were to be expected 
from the operations of the Land Court. Lord Carlingford, for in- 
stance, had maintained that the Act would cause the landlords “no 
money loss whatever.’’ He had, however, qualified his assertion by 
the proviso that “it would inflict upon them no loss of income except 
in those cases in which a certain number of them may have imposed 
upon their tenants excessive and inequitable rents.” No doubt the 
Crawford estate belonged to the latter category ; but the landlords 
took alarm, and waited to see whether similar reductions would be 
ordered elsewhere. They had not long to wait. On the same day 
that the Crawford. rent-roll was reduced by 23 per cent., four tenants 
on the estate of Mr. Tennant were reduced 28 per cent. Five days 
later, the Sub-Commissioners at Limerick reduced a small tenant’s 
rent from £19 2s. 6d. to £9 11s. 3d., or exactly one-half; and one 
week after the Crawford decision, sixteen tenants, on four different 
estates, had their rents reduced by the Downpatrick Sub-Commis- 
sioners by about 20 per cent. And so it has gone on ever since. 
In some of these cases the landlords’ agents candidly admitted 
that the rents exacted were from 20 to 40 per cent. above the 
fair value of the land. In none had the landlords made any 
improvements, nor had they contributed to the cost of the improve- 
ments of their tenants on the strength of which they had raised 
the rent. Buildings, drains, fencing, and the reclamation of waste 
and rocky land were all the work of the tenant, whose unwil- 
lingness to acquiesce in the legalised confiscation of the work of their 
hands, enabled their landlords to extort almost any sum they cared 
to name. Occasionally, a tenant who had allowed his holding to 
deteriorate was denied any reduction, but these cases were exceptional. 
Only in one instance was the rent of any tenant increased. The 
Monaghan Sub-Commissioners, while reducing the rents on the 
estate of Sir Oriel Forster by from 10 to 30 per cent., made an 
exception in one case, and raised the rent of a tenant from £3 1ds. 
to £3 17s. 6d. The fears of landlords at these continuous and 
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sweeping reductions of rent were hardly allayed by the assurance 
that the general feeling of the local landlords, who were well 
informed as to the circumstances, was one of satisfaction, inasmuch 
as the cases first adjudicated upon were extreme and exceptional, 
and could in no way be regarded as indicative of the operation of the 
Land Act in the majority of Irish holdings. Such assurances availed 
little against the alarm occasioned by the decision of the Sub-Com- 
missioners on the 16th inst. Rents on that day were reduced from 
10 to 15 per cent. at Clones, from 20 to 35 per cent. at Limerick, 
and at Ballina from 35 to 60 per cent. At Ballina, where rents of 
£19 10s. and £6 10s. were respectively reduced to £8 8s. and £3, 
the Sub-Commissioners were guided by the arrangement privately 
entered into by the landlord in relation to other tenants which had 
been sanctioned by the Court. Even when they were reduced they 
remained in excess of the Poor Law valuation. Mr. J. G. McCarthy 
accompanied his award by observations to the effect that a fair and 
moderate rental paid by contented and improving tenants were really 
more advantageous to the recipients than a rack rental of a much 
larger amount ; but his suggestion fell upon deaf ears. These daily 
reductions reported from every district in Ireland created an 
impression that all rents were to be cut down, and something 
like a panic ensued among the landlords, while the tenants rushed 
to the Court literally by the thousand. When the first case was 
heard, 1 + more than 10,000 applications had been made to the 
Court. ‘ien days later the Commissioners were overwhelmed by no 
fewer than 47,000 notices of application for the fixing of a fair rent. 
Saturday, the 12th inst., was the last day for giving notice affecting 
the pending gale of rent. The Commissioners sat up till near mid- 
night receiving notices, and on Monday they were obliged to reject 
notices by “the sackful”’ which had come in too late. To the fear 
—for which there never appears to have been the slightest vestige 
of foundation—that the Land League would be able to keep the 
farmers out of the Land Court, succeeded a much more serious 
apprehension, that the Court would never be able to get through its 
business. Three additional Sub-Commissions were appointed, 
making seven in all, and there is talk of appointing two more. But 
the work to be done is so arduous, and the number of cases so enor- 
mous, that it is difficult to see how the Court will be able to dispose 
of the cases now before it. As yet it is but at the beginning of its 
labours. Leaseholders can apply till the 22nd of next February, 
and there are hundreds of thousands of tenants who may seek to 
have their rents fixed after the payment of the current gale. If all 
the Irish tenants insist on going into Court, the Land Court will 
break down far more hopelessly by excess of business than Mr. 
Parnell in his most sanguine moments could ever have hoped to 
VOL. XXX. N.S. 31 
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break it down by preventing tenants from availing themselves of its 
protection. The only hope is that the mass of the tenant farmers 
will act on the most unjustly abused doctrine of test cases, and 
agree with their landlords on the principles sanctioned by the Court 
in reference to holdings similar to their own. Already private 
agreements are reported on all hands at reductions varying from 25 
to 50 per cent., and by this means it is probable the readjustment of 
rents in Ireland may be got through in the course of the next year. 

As yet, despite the publication in the papers of daily batches of 
rent reductions, it is impossible to say what proportion of the rent of 
Ireland is likely to be affected by the action of the Commissioners. 
The widespread belief is that the majority of the farms in Ireland 
are let at low rents which no tribunal is likely to reduce; and it is as 
loudly asserted, in spite of what seem to be some very significant deci- 
sions to the contrary, that the Commissioners will not interfere with 
rents which have remained unchanged for a generation, or that have 
been voluntarily reduced by the landlords during the last few years. 
Rents were raised on many estates in Ireland shortly after the 
passing of the Land Act of 1870, before the full effect of American 
competition had made itself felt and the country was in the heyday 
of agricultural prosperity. The reductions which are now being 
enforced are but the readjustment of the rent to the altered circum- 
stances of the agricultural interest. In England and in Scotland, 
reductions as large—in many cases larger—have been made by 
private arrangement between landlord and tenant. The more in- 
telligent and reasonable landlords in Ireland have in like manner 
largely anticipated the action of the Court. The Land Act is only 
an engine for compelling the bad rack-renting landlord to do that 
which his more public-spirited neighbour had already done of his 
own accord. So farall appears like fair sailing. It is a more difficult 
question whether the judicial rent, which is now fixed for fifteen 
years, will be regularly paid. Irish tenants as a rule pay their rent 
more regularly than the farmers of the United Kingdom, but the 
prospects of farming in face of the revolution in agriculture menaced 
by American competition are such that very few English tenants 
would care at present to accept even a favourable lease for fifteen 
years. A widespread failure of crops, or a further develop- 
ment of the cheap and rapid methods of transport which enable the 
settler in Iowa and Missouri to undersell the farmers of Ulster in the 
market of Belfast, might render “ unfair ” to-morrow the “ fair rent” 
of to-day. The great experiment, however, is being made, and it 
will be watched with the keenest anxiety by all those who are 
interested in the peace and prosperity of Ireland. 

The first impression produced on the English public by the news 
of the reductions of rents was undoubtedly one of satisfaction. The 
decisions of the Land Court served at once as a justification of 
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the creation of such a tribunal and as a vindication of the reluctance 
of the Government to suppress the agitation which rendered its 
establishment possible. But at the same time that they justified the 
Land Act, they indirectly gave rise to grave searchings of heart 
among those who had at the eleventh hour given way to the general 
outburst of impatience with Irish agitation which found such 
satisfaction in the arrest of Mr. Parnell. If rents in Ireland have 
been so unjust that the first act of an impartial court is to reduce 
them all round—for such was the apparent meaning of the first deci- 
sions of the Sub-Commissioners—by 20 to 30 per cent., there 
was certainly some excuse for the excesses of the Land League. No 
doubt the Land Leaguers outraged the principles of common honesty 
in breaking contracts, but their offence assumed a new character in 
the light of the decisions of the Land Court that these contracts 
were in many cases unjust, and that the rents against which Michael 
Davitt organized the great farmers’ strike were frequently little 
better than legalized blackmail extorted by the strong from the 
necessities of the weak. The conclusive demonstration afforded by 
the proceedings of the Court that absentee landlords, mere rent chargers 
at the best, had for ten, fifteen, or twenty years been confiscating 
their tenants’ improvements by levying rack rents assessed on the 
increased value accruing therefrom, robbing the farmer under the 
cover of the law of the fruits of his industry, rebuked the popular 
indignation at the excesses of Irish agitation. If Irish tenants dis- 
played a disregard of the difference between meum and tuum, they 
could at least plead that the lesson had been taught them by the © 
landlords and the English law. ‘ 
The spectacle of these successive reductions of rent excited the , 
liveliest apprehension in the minds of many English landlords, to 
whose forebodings and resentment Lord Salisbury gave characteris- 
tically vehement expression at the Colston banquet at Bristol. 
Raising the demand for compensation, he declared that Mr. Glad- 
stone had converted the Liberal party into ‘‘an engine for attacking 
private property,” and that in view of the ‘‘astounding and alarming 
doctrines” laid down by the Sub-Commissioners, the Land Act, 
unless supplemented by provisions for compensation, could not be 
distinguished from “the spoliation of private property.’ Consols 
would be as unsafe as the rack rents of Irish landlords, unless the 
latter were compensated for the reductions which were enforced by 
the Court. The note sounded by Lord Salisbury was taken up by 
his followers, and next session the Conservatives will set themselves 
in battle array to demand compensation for the Irish landlords in 
addition to the other causes—such as the maintenance of the deadlock 
in Parliamentary procedure, and the establishment of a religious or 
irreligious inquisition into the creeds of the elected representatives 
of the constituencies—to which the Opposition is already pledged. 
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English politics are still overshadowed by Ireland. The Prime 
Minister’s speech at Guildhall on the ninth was short beyond 
precedent, and contained little worthy of note. He spoke hopefully 
of the state of Ireland, where he already discerned signs of improve- 
ment, and repeated his familiar homily in favour of the reform of 
parliamentary procedure. Lord Granville spoke at some length on 
foreign affairs, and displayed that mixture of sagacity and skill which 
distinguish him as Foreign Secretary, and may one day be of 
eminent service to his country in a still higher sphere. Another 
important speech of the month was that which Lord Hartington 
delivered at Yeovil on the 4th inst. on Land Reform. The gist of 
his speech lay in his emphatic declaration against the doctrine of 
tenant right expounded by the Farmers’ Alliance. While admitting 
that the law should give the tenant full securities for the employ- 
ment of as much capital as can be profitably or intelligently laid out 
upon his holding, Lord Hartington said—‘“I do not agree with the 
theories which are put forward by some persons—that the employ- 
ment of such capital in the cultivation of the soil give to the 
person so permitted to lay out his capital a co-proprietary right 
to the soil”” He added that he declined to regard the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act as a failure, and that he should hesitate 
before recommending Parliament to lay down in any compul- 
sory enactment the manner in which landlords and tenants should 
act. So vigorous an assertion of his convictions elicited from the 
Farmers’ Alliance an expression of regret and a renewed declaration 
that ‘“‘no measure introduced into Parliament for securing tenant 
right will be satisfactory to the farmers of the kingdom, or to the 
public, unless it secures to the tenant the full value of all improve- 
ments to his farm made by him, which add to its letting value, and 
provided that his rent shall not be raised upon these improvements.” 
The speeches and letters of members of the Farmers’ Alliance were 
more explicit than their resolution, which somewhat timidly evades 
a direct acceptance of the issue issued by the Marquis of Hartington. 
Mr. Caird, one of the most eminent authorities in agriculture, 
addressing the Statistical Society, has strongly opposed the programme 
of the Farmers’ Alliance ; and for the moment, although the Scotch 
movement in favour of a revaluation of farms is spreading, the ideas 
of the extreme advocates of English tenant right are somewhat under 
a cloud. 

The folly of the fears of the alarmists, who believe the founda- 
tions of society are being broken up whenever some chartered 
wrong is swept away, were notably illustrated this month by the 
universal acclaim which greeted Mr. Bright on the celebration 
of his seventieth birthday at Rochdale on the 16th inst. After 
forty years of active agitation, in the course of which the quondam 
“revolutionary demagogue” had achieved radical reforms in the 
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laws and constitution of our country, the prospect of the least 
of which had scared the timorous classes like a nightmare of 
social dissolution, not a single voice was raised to gainsay his 
assertion that “the great mass of the people in physical condition 
were enormously better than they were” when he began his labours. 
The crowning triumph of the celebration, however, was fur- 
nished by the Zimes. In former days that journal had fre- 
quently assured the world that the execution of the projects of 
reform proposed by Mr. Bright would Americanise English society, 
revolutionise the Constitution, and generally subject the nation to an 
unlovely transformation in which everything distinctly national and 
English would disappear. These reforms were all, or almost all, 
carried, and no such results followed as those which the Times had 
predicted. So on the celebration of Mr. Bright’s seventieth 
birthday that journal actually twitted the septuagenarian statesman 
with the fact that English society was still English to the core, and 
that the English Constitution remained unmoved and intact. It was 
the crowning triumph of a triumphant commemoration, the un- 
intentional testimony of the vanquished to the sagacity and fore- 
sight of the victor; and it remains on record as a memorable 
illustration of the fact that predictions of revolutionary change 
accruing from the removal of abuses may be so completely falsified by 
the event that even the discomfited prophets of evil feel no shame in 
upbraiding the successful reformer with the non-fulfilment of their 
lugubrious predictions. 

The Stafford election, which took place on the 19th inst., resulted 
in the return of Mr. Salt, a popular local brewer, who had repeatedly 
represented the borough in previous Parliaments. Mr. Howell, a 
working man and a stranger, who aspired to the seat of Mr. Mac- 
donald, was defeated by a majority of 297. The Irish voters, who 
are said to number 62, went over in a body to the Conservatives. 
Some Radicals may have followed their example, but the election 
was undoubtedly influenced by the gradual but general decline of 
Liberal enthusiasm which, more than any growth of Conservative 
strength, has reversed the position of parties in many constituencies. 
Since the general election the Liberals have lost thirteen seats and 
only won two, and, what is still more significant, the polls have 
shown a comparative increase of Conservative strength, which bodes 
ill for the return of a Liberal majority at next election large enough 
to dispense with the assistance of Mr. Parnell and the Home Rulers. - 
Unless the Irish are conciliated the prospect of a Liberal Govern- 
ment in England is dark indeed. 

In Germany, the general election has brought out very clearly 
the difficulty, not to say the impossibility, of carrying on Parlia- 
mentary Government on constitutional lines, when the legislature is 
made up of several chiefly antagonistic groups, instead of being 
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unevenly divided between two great parties. Universal suffrage 
being clamorously called upon by the Government to decide for or 
against Bismarck, decided against him with unexpected emphasis, 
but the hostile majority, not being homogeneous, forms no trust- 
worthy basis on which to found a Government. The five great groups 
of Conservatives, Liberals, Radicals, Ultramontanes, and Independent 
Irreconcilables are subdivided into no fewer than fourteen smaller 
groups, none of which command a majority of the Reichstag. The 
following list of parties in the German Parliament, together with 
their respective strength so far as it can be ascertained at present 
in the lately dissolved and in the newly elected Reichstag, shows 
both the absence of any majority and the extent to which the 
general election has affected the balance of parties in Germany :— 





Old Reichstag. New Reichstag. 

German Conservatives A 3 59 53 
Free Conservatives (Imperialists) - 49 28 
National Liberals . ; 62 46 
Secessionists from the National Liberals 23 40 
Progressists . i - : : 28 65 
Liberal Group. ‘ : ; ‘ 15 0 
Democrats . - ‘ . : ‘ 3 8 
Social Democrats . A 5 ‘ : 8 13 
Ultramontanes . ‘ : ‘ « 302 103 
Poles P 14 16 
Guelphs — 3 
Danes . — 2 
Alsace-Lorrainers. 9 15 
Savages 25 5 

397 397 


The most striking feature of the new elections is the increase of 
the strength of the Progressists, who have more than doubled their 
numbers at the expense of the Conservatives. The. strength of the 
National Liberals and their Secessionist brethren remains almost the 
same, although the distribution of numbers between the two sections 
has been altered to the advantage of the Secessionists. The Social 
Democrats, in spite of a rigorous proscription, have added move than 
50 per cent. to their Parliamentary strength, and the nearly related 
Democratic party has increased the number of its representatives from 
three to eight. The Poles and Alsace-Lorrainers, as a rule, act with 
the Ultramontanes, who form the strongest fraction of the Reichstag, 
commanding with their Particularist allies a host of 130 members. 
If the two Conservative fractions coalesced with the Ultramontanes, 
and could rely upon the Poles and the Alsace-Lorrainers, they 
would form a majority of 215, but hitherto the Kulturkampf has 
proved an insurmountable obstacle to all attempts at union. The 
Liberals do not even afford the material for a united majority, and if 
the material existed it could not be utilised. 

The election turned chiefly upon Protection and on the fiscal or 
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social projects of the Chancellor, the slightly disguised socialism 
of which failed to meet the support of the Socialists pure and 
simple, and excited the indignation of the middle classes. As a 
result, despite the unscrupulous exertions of the Government, 
the election resulted in the crushing rejection of the programme 
of State Socialism as propounded by Prince Bismarck. For a 
time it seemed doubtful whether the Chancellor would hold his 
ground. There was the familiar talk of resignation. All possible 
combinations were eagerly discussed. Nothing came of it, and when 
the Reichstag was opened Europe learned with astonishment from the 
terms of the Imperial message that the Government intended to press 
forward the whole of its ‘semi-socialistic programme, exactly as if 
no general election had been held, and no adverse decision had 
been registered by the constituencies against the proposals of the 
Chancellor. ‘We hold it to be our Imperial duty,” so ran the 
speech from the throne, “to ask Parliament to take this task to heart 
again ”’—that is, of “‘ positively promoting the welfare of the working 
classes” by the Accident Insurance Bill, and “a supplementary 
measure having for its object the regulated organization of our 
industrial, invalid, and relief societies.”” To enable the Government 
to abolish oppressive direct imposts,-and to relieve ‘the Communes 
from parochial and school burdens, and from other direct and burden- 
some dues, the safest way lies in the introduction of the tobacco 
monopoly, as to which we intend to provoke the decision of the 
legislative bodies of the Empire.” These and others the Emperor 
admitted were “far-reaching and difficult questions, whose solution 
is not to be achieved in the short space of one Session;” but he 
declared he felt ‘bound before God and man to raise them without 
regard to their immediate success.” It is well he looked forward to 
no immediate success. The hostility of the disorganised Reichstag 
renders success impossible. But Prince Bismarck entered with a lighter 
heart upon this war against the constitutionally expressed wishes of 
his subjects, because he felt assured of peace on the borders of the 
Empire. The re-establishment of the triple alliance was declared 
to be “a trustworthy pledge for the continuance of that peace, at 
which the policy of the three Imperial Courts in full agreement 
aims. Our relations with all the other Powers are most friendly.” 
Thus, as was well said, the speech declared a policy of peace without 
and war within. The issues of the struggle now beginning are 
hidden in obscurity. But unless a coalition with the Ultramon- 
tanes can be purchased by the sacrifice of the Kulturkampf, it is 
difficult to see how it can have any other result than a direct 
collision between the Government and the representatives of the 
people. 

Almost simultaneously with the declaration of antagonistic views 
between the German Chancellor and the representatives of the 
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Empire which he created, came the news that M. Gambetta had at 
last been called to supreme power in France. After a protracted 
debate on the Tunis Expedition, which was terminated—Kairwan 
having been occupied—by a vote resolving upon the integral execu- 
tion of the Treaty with the Bey, the Ferry Cabinet resigned on the 
9th of November. The next day M. Gambetta was sent for by M. 
Grévy and intrusted with the task of forming a Ministry. The 
work of Cabinet-making begun on the Thursday -was not completed 
till the following Monday. At first it was stated M. Gambetta 
desired to constitute a “Grand Ministry””—that is to say, a Ministry 
which should include M. Léon Say, M. de Freycinet, M. Tissot, and 
other notable members of the Republican party. The notables 
declined, some for one reason, others for another, but all with one 
consent began to make excuse. Then M. Gambetta determined upon 
filling his Cabinet with clerks. He became President of the Council 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs, and distributed the remaining port- 
folios to men none of whom save one possess any reputation outside 
France. The solitary exception was the Minister of Public Worship 
and Education, M. Paul Bert, whose reputation as a virulent and 
aggressive atheist, compared with whom Mr. Bradlaugh is moderate, 
and Colonel Ingersoll reverential, has long been European. The 
anomalies of a State Church have seldom been more strikingly ex- 
hibited than in this appointment of a crusading atheist, if the phrase 
may be pardoned, to be Minister of Public Worship in Catholic 
France. 

M. Gambetta’s first act was to lay a Ministerial statement before 
the Chambers. It was a concatenation of vague pbrases, which fore- 
shadowed, more or less indistinctly, a series of reforms “‘ which will 
take up the whole duration of the Chamber.” Among these reforms 
are a slight revision of the Senate, a further purgation of the 
judiciary, the completion of national education, reduction of the 
period of military service, the purchase of railways, and some 
ecclesiastical legislation, the nature of which may be inferred 
from the appointment of M. Bert to the Ministry of Public Worship. 
The Senate, which is inddequately represented in the new Cabinet, 
displayed no cordiality on receiving the programme of its would- - 
be reformer. In the Chamber it led to a motion of urgency for a 
revision of the Constitution, moved by M. Barodet and supported by 
M. Clémenceau, which was rejected by 368 to 120. M. Gambetta 
is now at last fairly in the saddle. It remains to be proved how he 
can ride. He has at least taken one great precaution against dis- 
comfiture. He will not be hampered by his colleagues, and as long 
as his majority holds together he will be almost as autocratic as the 
Czar. His opportunity has come. It will depend upon himself 
what he does with it. 

November 25th, 1881. _ 















